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Educational Organizations as a Guide Post to $500 More a Year. 





Uy By HERE MAY BE some farmers yet who sneer at “book farming” 

tig Ss and think there is nothing left for them to learn about agri- 
culture; but they are fortunately becoming rarer with each suc- 

ceeding year and are justly regarded as “left-overs” from an out-grown 

order of things. 

The typical farmer of to-day lacks a whole lot of knowing all he 





meat and bread, his own butter and milk and fruit; he is going to 
build better homes and have more of the comforts of life; he is going 
to take a larger interest in all matters that tend to make this land 
a better place in which to live, and he is going to get more out of 
life than ever before. 

To do this he must learn more of his work, and the need of this 








WELCOMING THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE TRAIN. 











should, or all he could about agriculture, but he recognizes this fact 
and tries to learn. Im this willing attitude lies the hope of Southern 
agriculture; and it is because of the steady growth of this desire to 
learn that we have so much confidence in Southern farmers and South- 
ern farming. We are just beginning to learn how to farm; and the 
man who learns the most about how to farm is the man who is going 
to get the most out of his farming—not only the most money but the 
most satisfaction, the most mental development and the most opportun- 
ity for service to his fellow farmers and the State. 

This is why we believe it worth while to constantly urge our read- 
ers to attend farmers’ institutes, to go to the fairs, to read books and 
papers about farming, to have agriculture taught to their children in 
the public schools—to do everything they can, in short, to increase 
their knowledge of the natural laws underlying farm operations and 
of those operations themselves. This is why we are glad to help, when- 
ever and wherever we can, every organization that is trying to teach 
better methods and why we urge our readers to join such organizations. 

The time ua. *~e to inaugurate . uew type of farming in the 
South. The old cropping system is going to be done away with; the 
old, thrown-out fields are going to be brought back into cultivation 
and made to yield more than they ever have; the low average yields 
per acre are going to be doubled and more; the live stock industry is 
going to be built up as it never has been in this section; the cattle 
tick is going to be eradicated; the swamps are going to be drained, 
the gullies checked; the farmer is largely going to grow his own 





learning is so great that he can not afford to neglect any opportunity 


to acquire it. If the average farmer of the South had even a fair ac- 
quaintance with the fundamental principles underlying modern agricul- 
tural practice, that $500 more a year for which we are striving would 
be a realized fact by the end of amother year. 
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Hurting the Land. 











trate of soda will injure land that has been 

in cotton for twenty years. Here we have 
the same old notion, the same old gambling on 
the chances with some fertilizer to get a sale crop, 
the same old practice which has kept the land 
poor and the farmer, too. 

Land that has been in cotton for twenty years 
has been hurt about as badly as it can be. The ni- 
trate of soda applied last summer made the plants 
grow a little larger, but whether it increased the 
the crop profitably is doubtful. If it is own on 
top of the land, it will be dissolved in a few 
crop profitably is doubtful. The nitrate will, as I 
have said, increase the growth of the plant, and 
in this way will enable it to draw more heavily 
on what plant food is in the soil in the shape of 
phosphoric acid and potash, and to that extent it 
may work injury to the long-suffering soil which 
has been used for twenty years as a place to gam- 
ble on with fertilizers. This, as I have said, is not 
farming, but gambling with fertilizers on a dead 
soil instead of restoring the life to the soil by re- 
storing the humus through a good rotation of 
crops. There is no profit in growing cotton in 
this way, while there is no crop in this country 
which can be made more profitable than cotton if 
the farmer farms right. 

All over the South we find the same state of 
affairs. One man writes to me that he does not 
grow cotton on his land every year, but rests it 
each alternate year. But does the land rest when 
let grow up in weeds and grass? Is it not work- 
ing as hard to grow this crop as it would be to 
grow something better? Land may get tired of 
growing the same crop every year, for no plant 
likes long to live on its own decay, and will in- 
evitably get diseased. 

The one-crop man may get a crop through the 
aid of the fertilizer, but a large part of it belongs 
to the merchant and the fertilizer man, who own 
the one-crop man, and he will never be a free man 
till he goes to farming, and uses the cheaper 
forms of fertilizer to increase his pea and clover 
crop and feeds these to stock so as to have money 
coming in more frequently and get on a cash basis. 
Land that has been in cotton for twenty years 
cannot be hurt any more by any fertilizer that 
you may use. 

But depending on fertilizers to make sale crops 
year after year on the same land is a lottery 
purely, and like all lotteries, the chances are 
against the gambler. 

Resting land in weeds and grass, while better 
than clean culture every year, is making a fine 
chance for grassy cotton the next year, and is a 
season lost that might have made a fine crop of 
peas and clover. The best way to rest land is to 
keep it busy growing something of value to it. 
keep it busy growing something of value to it, and 
this growing crop is needed winter and summer. 
Rye is about the only crop that can safely be sown 
now, but better rye than nothing. 


D CORRESPONDENT wants to know if ni- 
fp} 
A. 





Bumblebee Cotton. 


at IDING THE OTHER day down the Sea- 
j a board line from Weldon to Raleigh, I was 
AYA) pained to see that in most of this section 
there had been so little improvement in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. The whitish gray surface 
soil is still scratched over and the fields as we 
passed made me wonder how many of the farm- 
ers made a living, for the greater part of the 
cotton seen was of the ‘‘bumblebee’”’ class, and 
acres and acres are needed to make a bale. I 
wanted to jump off the train and try to tell some 
of the farmers that right under that whitish soil 
there is a red clay abounding in plant food and 
only waiting for a man with team and plow and 
energy enough to strike into it and make a soil 
that will not run down hill. 

I saw in one place a hill field on which was a 
series of terraces, and from terrace to terrace a 
series of gullies, and I wanted to tell the man 
that if he would break that field deeply and sub- 
soil it till he has a loose bed of soil 16 inches 
deep, and then would get a sod on it and always 
have a sod to turn whenever it goes into a hoed 


tivate the crop level and shallow and stop the 
gullies forever. I am advising only what I have 
done on the steepest of red hills, and I know 
from actual test in practical cultivation of red 
hills that when a farmer plows and subsoils 
deeply and gets the fibrous matter of clover 
and grass roots in the land he will have less 
washing without terraces than with them. 

It is the shallow plowing and the constant 
clean cultivation that has made the apparent 
need for the terraces. The humus has been burnt 
out of the soil and there is no sod to hold the 
soil together and the little loose surface, in our 
torrential rains, gets into a fluid state and must 
run down hill—the only way for the water 
to go. 

Then ridges are plowed around the hills, bank- 
ing soil to rows of corn or cotton, and every row 
gathers a head of water to break over and help 
the terraces to make little Niagaras to rush down 
and make gullies. 

Then in all that section, instead of clean, wide 
fields, there are patches of cotton, patches of 
broomsedge, patches of bushes, patches of corn, 
and one accustomed to see wide, clean fields in 
crops wonders that men will scratch these patches 
year after year when they are absolutely certain 
that they will get no paying crop on them. 

It is one of the mysteries of Southern farming 
that now and then we find individual farmers 





The First Need of Southern Soils. 


| NY SYSTEM of farm management, 
dite to be successful, must aim at the 

restoration of the new-ground 
conditions or their maintenance where 
present. All over the South nature has 
long been busy with the broom sedge 
and the pine tree restoring man’s waste. 
Nature makes new-ground out of the old 
fields in this way through long years, 
and she does it by restoring in the fallen 
forest leaves the wasted humus whose 
loss made the "old field.". We must imi- 
tate nature and beat her at the game by 
doing the work more rapidly, and mak- 
ing it pay a profit while doing it. 











who are improving and making good crops and 
all around them we see dozens of others scratch- 
ing away in the old style and every year, good 
season or bad, making the same old ‘‘bumblebee’”’ 
cotton. 

Oh, the hopelessness of it all! 

And then at the stations these same men have 
teams backed up to the “supply stores’ loading 
hay and cottonseed hulls to feed their mules 
when they might grow an abundance of forage, 
feed stock, and make more cotton on one- 
third the land than they now make on the whole. 
It all makes the fact more certain that it is to 
the rising generation we must look for the de- 
velopment of the South. 

And this morning, looking in the faces of the 
hundreds of young man gathered in the chapel 
of the A. & M. College at Raleigh, I felt that 
here is the hope of the South and that it is to 
these young men now crowding into the courses 
in agriculture we must look for the future. 

And I felt encouraged when I noted the great 
development at this college where twenty years 
or more ago we started with a solitary building 
on a barren hill, where now the young men have 
every facility and can see a fine farm brought 
into being from hills covered with scrub. 

We may never be able to get the old farmers 
out of the ruts, but these young men will never 
get into them. 





Moving Old Orchards. 


mai O A CORRESPONDENT who asked about 
moving an old orchard, I replied as follows: 
“I would earnestly advise you not to at- 
tempt to move an orchard of apple trees and pear 
trees eight or nine years old. You will get fruit 
more quickly and have better trees by buying 
one-year-old trees from a niurseryman. The great 
setback to a tree of that age in moving it will 
simply leave you a lot of stunted, unthrifty trees. 
And if you want an orchard in another location, I 
would let these trees remain until I had grown 
another orchard, and then, if necessary to put the 





crop, he could plow down all those terraces, cul- 


—— 


Shall We Sell Hay or Feed It? 





DO NOT THINK that for the average far- 
¥ x mer it is wise to sell hay off the farm. 

Much, however, depends on the condition 
of a man’s land. On the deep peaty soils of the 
reclaimed swamp land of the coastal sections [I 
believe that a farmer could profitably sell pea- 
vine hay at $15 a ton, if he will invest the money 
largely in phosphate and potash that his soil 
especially needs. This soil has a great deal of 
potential nitrogen and the pea roots will give him 
more. 
But on the sandy cotton soils it is not wise to 
sell hay. But no matter how impecunious the 
farmer is, if he has a fine crop of peavine hay he 
can very rapidly increase his stock of cattle if 
he sells some of the hay and invests the money in 
stock to eat the remainder, and in this way can 
soon get stock enough to consume all he can 
grow. 
But the difficulty with the average farmer is 
that he will sell the hay and put the money in 
his pocket and let the land suffer. It does look 
like waste to let a crop of peas remain on the 
land when a profit could be made from their sale 
as hay, or a profit for the farm in feeding the 
hay. But what we are trying to do is to convince 
the farmer that good systematic farming and 
stock feeding will pay him and improve his farm. 
The haphazard sort of folks are unfortunately 
numerous, and are alWays looking for some one 
crop that they can plant and make money out of, 
and trying to abandon the crops that they could 
make profitable if they would stick to a regular 
system and farm. It is well enough to tell these 
men that it will improve their land to let the 
peas remain on it, but with hay at $15 a ton they 
are not going to do it, though they might get the 
market value by feeding it, and have the manure 
as a profit. The hope of the South is in the 
young men who are getting better ideas about 
farming. 

I believe that it is perfectly possible for a man 
to improve his farm and make money selling pea- 
vine hay if he farms in a good rotation and sup- 
plies the land liberally with phosphoric acid and 
potash. But few will do it and will run their 
land down by selling hay, and certainly the best 
way to improve the farm is to feed all the rough- 
age grown on it, and any man can gradually build 
up a herd of cattle if he will try. In fact, on many 
Southern farms I believe that stock raising would 
be the most profitable industry. 














Prize Ears of Corn. 


By HE EARS PICTURED in the issue for Oc- 
NY Ss tober 14th as prize winners at the Virginia 

ak State Fair were doubtless fine ears. But 
could the professor in charge say which of them 
would make the best crop if planted for seed? He 
only knows that one ear is better shaped and has 
better shaped grains than another, and he could 
not tell to save his life if the prize ears would 
make more corn per acre than those that got no 
prize. All these shows of only ears of corn should 
be relegated to the plays of childhood, and com- 
petition made for corn crops per acre and eco- 
nomical production. 

Doubtless that prolific corn with four to eight 
ears that was shown at the North Carolina State 
Fair would hardly have had ears that would pass 
the score card, but it would fill the corn crib more 
than the big show ears. Let us breed for prolific 
yield, and when we have established this it will 
be time enough to look after the style of the ear. 
I visited one of the most noted corn breeders in 
this State recently. He has been breeding for 
the corn shows, and has taken many prizes, and 
has certainly got a corn of wonderful uniformity 
of make-up. = But it is long-legged, with one ear 
to a stalk, and that a heavy one, and the plants 
are easily blown down, and the corn out of reach. 
Here and there in his field I saw an occasional 
stalk with two ears, and I urged him to shell two 
of these when dry and compare the yield with any 
one of his big ears, and suggested that he breed 
some of his corn to the twin-eared habit, and hope 
he will do so. I have not learned yet what the 
prize crop near Raleigh has turned out, but I will 
warrant that it could not have been made with the 
big single-eared show corns. 





There is no Southern crop that responds more 
quickly to selection than cotton; there is no crop 
that runs down more rapidly when the selection is 





land in something else, take the trees off.” 





not kept up. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 








By Working for Farmers’ Educational Organizations. 


By Dr. Tait Butler. 




















JHE FULL VALUE of educa- 
Ve tional organizations can not 
be measured by a money 
standard, but, nevertheless, such or- 
ganizations have a real, tangible 
money value. They pay in dollars 
and cents. If we can move our read- 
ers to action by creating a desire for 
the higher and better fruits of educa- 
tion, we prefer to do so; but if per- 
chance there be any who can not be 
moved by any other reason, we re- 
peat with emphasis, education pays— 
pays in cold, hard cash of the realm. 
Therefore, while this is not the only, 
nor even the chief reason, why every 
reader of The Progressive Farmer 
should work for every organization 
having for its purpose the education 
of the farmer and his children, it 
serves to give the discussion of farm- 
ers’ educational organizations an ap- 
propriate place in a series of articles 
having in view the aiding of the aver- 
age farmer to get $500 more a year 
from his farming. 
& 


How the Union and Alliance 
Help. 


QB) HE organizations closest to the 
YY Ss farmers and embracing the 
\ largest numbers of them are 
the Farmers’ Union and the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. While not strictly ed- 
ucational institutions in our general 
use of the term, they have and are 
still exerting a potent influence for 
the extension of agricultural educa- 
tion. They have reached a class of our 
farming population who had hereto- 
fore never been reached by any force 
or agency working for agricultural 
education. Or, perhaps, a more ac- 
curate way of stating the real fact 
is that they have made it pos- 
sible for the farmers’ institutes 
and the school boys’ and girls’ clubs 
to reach and bring under their edu- 
cational influences a class of people 
that never could have been reached, 
at this time, but for the influence 
and co-operation of the Farmers’ 
Union and the Farmers’ Alliance. 

Those who’ know the least 
about agriculture and, therefore, 
need help the most, are always the 
most difficult to reach. These peo- 
ple have no idea that any one, and 
least of all the institute lecturer or 
the school teacher, can possibly know 
anything about farming that is of 
any service to them. While the agri- 
cultural papers or the farmers’ insti- 
tutes can not reach this class, these 
people can be first brought into these 
organizations for in them already are 
their friends and neighbors, with 
whom they are more or less familiar. 
When once in such an organization 
they may easily be brought under 
the influence and teachings of the 
agricultural press and the farmers’ 
institute. It is, therefore, the imper- 
ative duty of every reader of this 
paper to exert his best efforts to in- 
duce every farmer of his acquaint- 
ance to join the Farmers’ Union or 
the Farmers’ Alliance. 

It is high time that we quit fight- 


This series of articles, will run throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series 
being as follows : 

Nov, %.—By Mapping Out a Good Course of 

Reading for the Winter. 
Dec, 2—By Getting the Most Out of the Cot- 


ee Making and Saving Farm Ma- 
nnra. 


Dec. 16.—By Keeping Well and Saving Doc- 
tors’ Bills. 


iug each other and no true patriot, 
nc matter what his occupation or 
personal interests, will fail to give 
his moral anil active support to any 
organization which will aid in ex- 
tending the helpful influences of ag- 
ricultural knowledge to the masses 
of the people. 


of 
The Real Value of the Boys’ 
Corn Club. 


YHERE IS ONE organization 
which has for its purpose the 
4 education of the next genera- 
tion of farmers, which is laden with 
such posibilities that no right-think- 
ing man can afford to ignore or neg- 
lect an opportunity to actively en- 
courage it. It is the organization of 
the boys on the farms for the avowed 
purpose of educating them in corn 
growing. It would be equally valu- 
able if it sought to teach the boys 
better methods of cotton growing, 
for we know and practice as little of 
one as of the other. But the real 
purpose of these boys’ corn clubs is 
the acquiring of knowledge, the ap- 
plication of the knowledge acquired 
to the daily work, and the awakening 
of an ambition for more knowledge 
because of the greater results which 
the power of knowledge makes it 
posible to attain. Such an organiza- 
tion means the beginning of the 
study of agriculture by the boys on 
the farms and the application of the 
accumulated knowledge of the past 
to farming. It means a broader, 
deeper and more wholesome interest 
in farming and farm life, which can 
not fail to lead to a revolution in 
agricultural conditions in this South- 
land of ours. 

We wish we could cause every 
reader to feel as keenly as we do the 
importance of this organization of 
the boys on the farm for the purpose 
of studying agriculture. If we could, 
there would not in all the country, 
be a single county left next year 
without a boys’ corn club. 

We make an urgent appeal to 
every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer to see to it that a boys’ corn 
club is started in his county by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1910, if one is not already 
organized. We feel that to encour- 
age and push forward such work as 
this is one of the missions of The 
Progressive Farmer, and we would 
like to know and feel that no 
reader of this paper will allow his 
county to longer miss the benefits to 
be derived from some such organiza- 
tion of the boys on the farm for the 
study of agriculture. 


If your county superintendent of 
education has not made an effort to 
organize a boys’ corn club, see him 
at once and encourage him to act. If 
he is indifferent and inactive, obtain 
the co-operation of the leading men 
of the county and force him to act. 
If this cannot be done, call a meeting 
at your county seat and organize a 
club independent of him. If ‘you 
need help, invite to meet with you 
and address the boys and the farm- 
ers of your county, and assist in or- 
ganizing the club, some one of those 
known to be interested in this work: 
some one of the country su- 
perintendents of education near 
you who has. organized a club 
in his own county, or in case 
none of these can be obtained, write 





the editor of The Progressive Farm- 


er, and he will see that you get 
the needed help. 

No matter what the difficulties or 
how much work may be required, see 
to it that a boys’ corn club is organ- 
ized in your county for 1910. You 
can do no greater work that will 
pay better in increased dollars for 
your county and also in that satisfac- 
tion which always come from the do- 
ing of something helpful to others. 


& 


Put Farmers’ Institutes on 
a Business Basis. 


Uy By HE WRITER has had a pretty 
as 


fair opportunity to observe 
the results of the farmers’ in- 
stitute on the agricultural progress 
of the South during the past eighteen 
years, and considering the _ tre- 
mendous good it has done, the vast 
amount of accurate information of 
an intensely practical nature which 
it has carried to the tillers of the soil, 
nd the estimation in which it is 
‘held by the thinking portion of the 
farming public, he has been astonish- 
ed at the chaotic, unorganized condi- 
tion of the farmers’ institute work as 
it exists to-day. 

Here is a splendid opportunity for 
effective work for a farmers’ educa- 
tional organization. The county is 
probably the best unit for such or- 
ganizations, but if this is not thought 
feasible let any neighborhood organ- 
ize a farmers’ institute. At least four 
meetings should be held each year, 
for some or all of which the help of 
some teacher of scientific agriculture 
should be secured. If a central coun- 
ty institute is organized with town- 
ship or local institutes throughout 
the county, more help may be secur- 
ed from the State Director of Insti- 
tutes because he can hold more meet- 
ings in the county at the same cost. 
If nothing more is attempted than 
the appointment of a county farmers’ 
institute committee of energetic, in- 
terested men, to look after and ar- 
range for the institutes to be held 
in the county next year, great good 
may be accomplished. 

The farmers’ institute has become 
an established educational institu- 
tion, and should be put on a more 
secure basis of organization. It 
should be looked upon and treated 
as a school for the teaching of agri- 
culture to the adults on the farms, 
and not as a public ‘“‘speaking’’ where 
politicians and others having nothing 
to teach are permitted to. occupy the 
time. Nor should it be made a picnic 
occasion for a frolic and a feast. 
Surely we can afford to spend one 
day from 10 a. m. until 4 p. m., in 
the serious study of farm problems. 
A local organization can give such a 
trend to the institute. It can also 
arrange for the time and place of 
meeting and see that these are well 
advertised. It is a farce, if not a 
waste of time, to attempt to hold an 
institute—to teach agriculture—un- 
der the shade of a tree, with neither 
teacher nor pupils comfortable. No 
locality should ask for nor receive an 
institute which does not have an 
organization which will make ar- 
rangements for a suitable hall for 
holding the meeting and give reason- 
able facilities for teaching, which is 
the real and only business of the 
farmers’ institute. The institute is 








year, and the local organization 
should see to it that baH games and 
other meetings are not allowed to 
conflict with the institute. There 
are a hundred ways in which a coun- 
ty or local farmers’ institute organi- 
zation can assist in making the in- 
stitute truly educational. 

Here is a splendid opportunity for 
useful work by any farmers’ organi- 
zation now in existence in any coun- 
ty. Such organization, whether 
Farmers’ Union, boys’ corn club, fair 
association, or any other kind, should 
appoint a County Farmers’ Institute 
Committee of live, active men to ar- 
range for the holding of next year’s 
institutes under more favorable con- 
ditions for the teaching of agricul- 
ture. Such a committee could at 
least provide a suitable hall in which 
to hold the meeting and arrange 
with the State Director of Institutes 
to have it held on a day which would 
not conflict with any other meeting. 

J 


Organizations for Women 
and Girls on the Farm. 


HERE ARE numerous other 
aR opportunities for using organ- 
izations already in existence 
or for forming new ones to aid the 
cause of education, but lack of space 
forbids their discussion at this time. 
For instance, the country girls’ club 
for the study of household prob- 
lems is not one whit less important 
than the boys’ clubs. In fact, when- 
ever the fathers and mothers realize 
the supreme importance of the study 
of home economies to the welfare of 
their daughters and the homes they 
are to preside over, they will force 
the study of domestic science—the 
study of the scientific principles un- 
derlying housekeeping—into every 
school for girls throughout the land. 
The institutes for women in con- 
nection with the regular farmers’ in- 
stitutes, have, in the States where 
they are carried on, done a great 
work, and they should be made a 
part of the regular institute work ip 
every State in our territory. 

In short, we must, if we would 
make our farming the profitable oc- 
cupation it should be, put the teach- 
ing of practical farm science and the 
solving of actual farm problems on 
as solid a basis as possible, and 
bring to the work our best thought 
and efforts. And by ‘farm prob- 
lems” we mean those inside the 
farm home just as much as those on 
the outside. 





The plan of using fertilizers mere- 
ly to get more to sell off the land 
through their direct influence has 
brought poverty to thousands of 
acres and has made thousands of 
farmers poor.—Prof. W. F. Massey. 











BERRY’S sicvoo Combination Suit 
$500 All Sizes, Many Patterns 


Here's a picture of the suit 
and a postal request will bring you 
samples of the five different pat- 
terns — all strictly all» wool. 
- @ Everybody who’s heard of 
BERRY’S knows our repu- 
tation for the best styles 
and tailoring, so you can 
satisfy yourself before or- 
dering about the genuine- 
ness and attractiveness of 
our offer. 

@ We are doing every 
boy and parent a service 
whom we can Induce to 
buy one of these suits. 
@ Write us to-day, and 
if interested ask for sam- 
ples, catalog. etc., of our com- 
plete line of Men and Boys’ 
Suits and Overcoats. 

4 We sell everything Men 
and Boys wear, and Trunks, 
Bags and Cases in which to 
carry them. {@ Stylish Reefers for Girls and 
Misses, $3.50 to $10. Samples upon 


O. H. BERRY &CO. 





















, also entitled to the undivided atten- 
tion of the public for one day in the 


The South's Largest Clothiery, Richmond, Va. 
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A Great Meeting 


of the National 


Farmers’ Congress. 





By HE FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONGRESS, which was in session in 


MC Raleigh, November 4th to 9th, 
i farmers from all over the United States. 


was a notable gathering of notable 
Some of the sessions 


were attended by probably 1,800 people; and the delegates came from 


all parts of the country. The Ohio 


delegation numbered about 100 


and other North Central and Western States were also well repre- 


sented. 


New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland also showed up well. 


This bringing together of representative farmers from the different 
sections would in itself be a great thing if nothing else were accom- 
plished, and the great educational value of such trips as that taken by 
the Congress to Durham and Greensboro, and the one to the eastern 


part of the State, are not easily over-estimated. 


As the farmers of the 


different States learn more of the methods and possibilities of farming 


in the various sections, it is going 
where; and it is especially desirable 


to make for better work every- 
that the better class of farmers in 


the North and Northwest should learn more of the possibilities of the 


South. 
rather than going to Canada; and we 
both for them and for the South. 


When these are realized, those farmers will be coming South 


believe their coming will be good 


I.—THE REAL SOURCE OF AMERICAN STRENGTH. 
We can not, of course, try to give| tagonist which would dread not our 


the addresses and discussions in full. 
We shall only try to summarize and 


army and navy, would blanch with 
fear at the sight of hostile wheat 
and offended cotton.” Sober truth 


put before those of our readers wh0| ag this is, one feels, as he realizes it, 


were so unfortunate as not to at- 
tend what seemed to us the more 


more and more of the wisdom of 
James J. Hill’s suggestion that we 


vital points in the messages deliver-| build one battleship less each year 


ed by the various speakers. 


and devote its cost to the teaching 


In his speech of welcome Governor | of better methods of farming. 


Kitchin painted a glowing picture of 
the future agriculture of the South, 


Responding for the Congress to 
Governor Kitchin’s address, Presi- 


and of the great possibilities we have| dent Paul Barringer of the Virginia 


yet left untouched. 


Speaking of the} Polytechnic 


Institute told of the 


strength of the country he said that} progress of North Carolina in the 


even in war “more powerful for us 


last twenty years, and referred to 


than marching armies and steaming] her greatest asset, the sturdy, inde- 
fleets are the waving grain fields of| pendent, aspiring people who have 


the West and the fertile cotton farms 
of the South. 


brought about the wonderful changes 


The only possible an-'in material conditions. 


Il.—THE RACE PROBLEM. 
The race problem was touched) lives in idleness, is a direct drain 


upon by the British Ambassador, 
Hon. James Bryce, in his scholarly 
address to the Congress. 
that it should not be expected of a 
race long under a far less favorable 


upon the community. Industrial ed- 
ucation is the one hope of solving 


He said} the race problem. 


Prof. H. E. Stockbridge, of Atlanta, 
speaking later on the same subject, 


influence in Africa to advance too| declared that the poor showing of 


speedily, that it had taken thousands 
of years for us to attain the position 
we have, but that in forty years the 
blacks have made a wonderful ad- 
vance, a cheering one. Every man, 
white or black, who is trained to do 
good work adds to the prosperity and 
welfare of the community; and every 
man who does his work badly or who 











Southern agriculture, as compared 
with that of other sections is due to 
the great number of negro farmers 
who do inferior work and reduce 
the average yields to such low fig- 
ures. He said that the negro was 
growing more and more inefficient, 
and that the only hope was in sys- 
tematic industrial training. 


1il.—SOUTHERN PROGRESS AND POSSIBILITIES. 


Dr. S. A. Knapp, in a splendid talk! 
declared the present paramount prob- 
lem in the United States to be the 
increasing of the average man’s in- 
come so as to enable him to maintain 
a higher standard of living and thus 


advance the march of civilization. 
He spoke of the amazing ‘‘unthrift”’ 
of Southern farmers in many of the 
cormon practices. 

“The first part of this greater 
problem of ours is to secure from 
every acre tilled, two, three and four- 
fold the crop now produced at a re- 
duced cost for tillage, and at the 
same time reduce the number of 
acres planted to the standard cash 
crops to an extent that the total 
yield will not be in excess of the 
market. 

“The second part of the problem 
is to produce upon the farm all the 
meats, cereals, fruits and other foods 
necessary for the people upon the 
farm and a surplus for the local 
market; also to produce all grass, 
hay and grain for the stock the 
farm should carry. Reduction of 
expenses by producing home supplies 
is the safe policy for increasing net 
profits. Failure to do this has been 
the bane of the Southern States. 
They ought to have been the rich- 
est States in the Union, but, instead 
of producing the foods required for 
the farm, they have preferred to 








raise sugar, rice, cotton and tobacco, 
and buy at 300 to 1,500 per cent 
over the cost of home production 
the sustenance for men and work 
stock on the farms. 

“‘As an illustration, Madison Coun- 
ty, Mississippi, in one year, termi- 
nating July 1, 1909, imported food 
and feedstuffs to the value of $390,- 
000, and mules to the value of $90,- 
000, making a total of $480,0U0 in 
one year. The planters paid $250 
for a mule that could have been 
raised at home for $50, a margin of 
500 per cent for the privilege of buy- 
ing something. This is only a fair 
sample of average conditions.” 

The speaker then told of the co- 
operative demonstration work and 
what it would do for the farmers, 
and expressed his conviction that the 
South was just at the beginning of 
agricultural progress. Some one had 
said during the Congress, ‘“Why don’t 
the farmers of the South go to Wis- 
consin and learn how to do things?” 
In a few years, if Southern farmers 
will only live up to their opportuni- 
ties, Wisconsin farmers will be com- 
ing South to learn how to do things. 

Along the same general line was 
the speech by Editor Clarence H. 
Poe, of The Progressive Farmer, on 
“The Agricultural Revolution in the 
South.” As manufactures and com- 


LET US TAN 4 
YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Co 
Hide Gait, , Fteer, Bull, or ki 


But first get our illustrated catalog, 
with prices, 0 the fa tags and instruc- 
tions. We are st sustom fur 

‘anners of large w and domestic 
animal skins in the * wore 

Distance makes no difference what- 
ever. Ship three or ge cow or horse 
hides together from ywhere, and 
pay path the re ght be both ways. We 

r coats and gjov io erm, 
and head mounting. i dj 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





RAW FURS 
WANTED 


W* pay express charges and 
guarantee satisfactory and 
promptreturns. Send us trial 
shipment. Will hold shipments 
separate if requested. 


Milton Schreiber & Co. 











TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 
an 
GAME LAWS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
If you are interested in Raw Furs write 
TO-DAY. 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO. 


250 Fur Exchange Blidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE ON EARTH! 




















Trappers— 
PP ur Traders 


We are paying the highest prices ever known 
for Furs of al. kinds from all sections of North 
America. We have the largest Fur market in 
the world ana we will gladly send you our 
price list free if you will send us your name 
and address. A postal will do. 

MYERS, BOYD CO., - 208 MainStreet, - St. Louis, Mo 


000,000 RAW FUR SKINS wanre> 


my manu Seat She and aoe be 

‘g trade, Musk- 

t and others, Top prises. y 

br Sor s, Secor uotations. 
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IT PAYS 


TO UNDERDRAIN WET LANDS 


Mr. A. L. French says that some of 
his drainage investments have paid him 
1,000 per cent in two years. 





BOUND. TILE. 


——WE MAKE— 
CEMENT DRAIN TILES 

of the best quality. Our tiles are always 

Straight and Round and Grow Stronger With Age. 


Let us tell you why you should use 
them. 


CONTENTNEA CONCRETE COMPANY, 
WILSON, N C. 


> cn IN 10 HOURS 

















BY ONE MAN with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, it 

saws down trees. Folds like a pocket-knife. Saws any kind of 

timber on any kind ef ground. One man can saw re timber 
with it than 2 men in any other way, and doit easter. Sen: 

FREE eed catalog No. av —— Pp 
ets age: 

OLDING SAWING MACHINE co... 

168-164 E. Harrison Street, Chicago, tilinolee 


That desirable truck farm 

known as “ Hyrne-ham”", 

one and a half miles south 
of Rocky Point, on which all staple crops and 
every variety of truck will grow. A modern 
new cottage with 5 rooms and verandas all 
around. Good water and out-bulildings, large 
pecan orchard. On Wilmington & Goldsboro 
road and A.C. L., R. F. D. No.1. Near excel- 
lent graded school, good neighborhood and 
other advantages. Will rent for one year with 
privilege of — time. Address owner 

SS ANNIE HERRING, 

care J. W. M. MHospttal, Wilmington, N. ‘do. 

Or E. D. Pearsall, Rocky Point, N. C. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


12 Buff Orpington Hens, ene Cockerel, $10: 
12 White Leghorns, §9, Mrs. Marion Mosely, 
Jeffress, Va. 




















Ready, Berkshire Pigs “Premiers.” An- 
goras, Angus Cattle, pure bred. Alton Wor- 
den, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Hens, cockerels, White Wyandotte, Barred 
Rock. Grand birds. Leading strains. Miss’C. 
L. Smith, Croxton, Va. 





Mammoth Bronze Tarkeys forsale. Hens 
$3.00, Toms $4 00, —— November. E. J. 
Nance, Stem, N. C 





Farms for sale—located in 2 counties in N. 
C., also some In other states. Write for large 
list. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 





Several good farms to lease to good, honest, 
industrious farmers. Extra for corn, cotton, 
nee and trucking. B. F. Keith, Wilmingten, 





SEED 8,000 bushels fall 
planted APPLER 
OATS savers 


Bargain in Stereopticon. New Stereopticon 
with Vapo. Search Light. Will take $25.00 
cash at once. Rev. L. P. Bogle. Caroleen, 
North Carolina. 





200K" 8 
IMPROVED CO’ SEED" at on 
hese seed are ginned ana Bam 
a our own farm Rig nothing else is allow- 
ed to be planted o: nned. Full printed di- 
rections for fertilizing and drilling oats by the 
open furrow method sent with each ship- 
ment, VINEYARD FARM, Griffin, Ga, 


Cabbage Plants 


For Fall and Winter Setting 


First sowing now ready. It is best toset early 
and let plants get established before hard 
freezing. Ihaveallthe hardy winter varie- 
ties. Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Winningstead and Flat Dutch. 
None hardier, none better. Hardened by ex- 
posure in the open, they will succeed further 
North than plants grown in warmer climate, 
$1.50 per 1,000, 5,000 lots, $1.25 thousand. Ex- 
perience proves that winter cabbage succeed 
better than those set in summer. Grown on 
HNKG Sathec! Cebiae Plast Maa Kons 1 

‘arheel Ca Ze t ute 1, 
Raleigh, N.C. tes 





Berkshire Pigs for sale, $5.00. From regist 
ered stock. One thoroughbred Aberdeen An- 
gus Bull. Address, Oak Ridge Stock Farm, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Water front farm wanted in north-eastern 
North Carolina. Address Doctor J. George 
Sauer, New York City, giving full details and 
the real cash price. 





Hollywood Farm. Field selected farm seeds 
aspecialty. Five varieties of cotton, two va- 
rieties of corn, two varieties of the cow pea. 
A. B. Deans, Wilson, N. C. 





One Red Poll Bull four years old, one Here- 
ford Bull, 15 mos. old, for sale. Both register- 
ed and well bred. Price $60.00 and $60.00. 
J. M. Harrison, Mt. Ulla, N. C 





Wented—Position as manager or superin- 
tendent of a farm by a man 35 years old, mar- 
ried and ean give best of reference. Address, 
“xX,” Box 120, Nashville, N. C. 





For ee es Pigs, Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys, S. C. I, Reds, Buff, Barred and 
White AME Rocks. Prices reasonable. 
Oakdale Farm, Parksville, S. C. 








7, 8,9, or 10 Per Cent. Interest 
On Your Money 


is guaranteed to Progressive Far- 
mer readers in North Carolina and 
adjoining states by a thoroughly 
gilt-edged investment of which we 
shall be glad to furnish particulars. 
No one net interested in farming 
wanted, and no one outside the 
states ef Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carelina, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. Address 





merce have been revolutionized in 
the last fifty years, so is agriculture 











The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








200-acre Farm for Sale.—7 miles from Nor- 
folk, Va. Half of land in cultivation, corn, 
potatoes and truck. Bargain, $9,000.00, half 
cash, Do not write unless you mean business, 
T. E. Hudson, Norfolk, Va. 





I want to buy a 10 or 12 H. P. Gasoline En- 
gine, a Power Corn Sheller, and a 2 or 3 horse 
Dise Plow. I want to sell a new Aspinwall 
Potato Planter. Will sell below cost, has not 
been used. L. M. Broome, Kinston, N. C. 





Pigs ese: Imported Large Yorkshire and 
Easex. All breeding stock registered. Angora 
Goata. BA back ff not me plenaed. I tinded, 
return. Pure seed Ronny pony fin ae 

wheat taken back a! expense if 
found. Right and oe dise owe oo 
oy Nga J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs 
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going to be revolutionized in the next |the industrial and commercial classes 
fifty, and the farmer is going to profit;}have by the developments in manu- 
by this revolution fully as much as! factures and transportation. 


IV.—BRINGING THE COLLEGE TO THE FARM. 

Prof. A. M. Soule, of Georgia, made|and when they are needed and will 
a strong plea for agricultural educa-| work with the farmer, on his own 
tion, especially for the college exten-|farm and under his own conditions. 
sion work which would take the|For example, if a new disease breaks 
school to the farmer instead of trying | out among the stock, the farmer may 
to bring the farmer to the school. In| write to the college and get a compet- 
a year or so the State of Georgia|ent man to come to his aid at once. 
hopes to have at least a half dozen| With this practical work among the 
trained specialists giving their whole| older farmers and the training of the 
time to helping the farmers of. the| boys and girls along agricultural 
State solve their various problems as| lines, new life will be given to every 
they arise. These men will go where! branch of farm work. 


V.—THE WOMAN’S SESSION AND MISCELLANEOUS SPEECHES. 
A special woman’s session was held|of the staple crops, by Mr. J. L. Bur- 
Tuesday afternoon, addresses being} gess; and on the undeveloped horti- 
made by Mrs. John S. Cunningham,|cultural resources of North Carolina, 
of North Carolina, on the best|by Prof. W. N. Hutt. Prof. Hutt call- 
methods of improving country|ed attention to the mountains of the 
life; by Mrs. Alice Whitaker,|South as the greatest undeveloped 
of Washington D. C., on thelapple section of the United States, 
revival of the old-time rural handi-|and the region where apples of the 
crafts, and by Mrs. W. N. Hutt, of| finest quaHty could be grown in easy 
Raleigh, on the importance of Na-|reach of all the best markets. 
tional and State work to better health The subject of waterways was dis- 
conditions in the country and to pro-|cussed by Congressmen Moore, of 
mote a better knowledge of health] Pennsylvania, and Small of North 
preservation. She told of the great| Carolina; and J. Skelton Williams, of 
use of patent medicines and quack|the Seaboard Air Line, made a strong 
nostrums by the farmers’ families| plea for a better understanding and 
and said the lives of thousands and| more cordial relations between the 
thousands of children were lost/railroads and the farmers. He said 
through the use of patent medicine|he hoped the time would come when 
soothing syrups and similar concoc-| the railroads would be largely owned 
tions. by the people of the sections through 
Among the talks of a more techni-| which they ran, and when the control 
cal mature were those on plant dis-|of the great lines of transportation 
eases, by Dr. F. L. Stevens; on the|by alien capitalists or stoek jugglers 
value of birds to the farmer, by Dr.| would cease. 
Gilbert Pearson; on the damage done Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 
by insect pests, by Prof. Franklin| was present, but was called back to 
Sherman; on the legumes as conserv-| Washington before he had made the 
ators of National wealth, by Prof. C.|speech for which he was billed. He, 
L. Newman; on soil types and their| however, made one or two short talks 
adaptation to the different varieties|on the trip to Greensboro. 


VI.—RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 

The really important work of the|days without delivery of mail im rural 
Farmers’ Congress in the past has| districts. 
been the annual adoption of resolu- 15. Affecting inter-State passenger 
tions on the political and economic | tates. 
questions of special interest to farm- 16. Against standing armies. 
ers. These resolutions have gener- 17. Government should demand in- 
ally been accepted as voicing the|terest on its deposits. 
sentiments of the great mass of 18. For protection of public funds. 
farmers throughout the country, 19. To make Guilford battlefield a 
and have undoubtedly been of great| National park. 
effect in shaping legislation. 20. For the appointment of a Tax- 

The principal reolutions adopted | ation Committee. 
at this session were: 21. Opposing a ship subsidy. 

1. Upholding the olemargarine 22. For temperance. 
law and opposing its repeal or weak- 23. Against fertilizer combina- 
ening. tions. 

2. Favoring agricultural exten- 24. Favoring a system of selling 
sion and popular education in agri-|and storage through co-operation. 
culture. 25. For the drainage of swamp 

8. In favor of a parcels post sys-| lands. 
tem. Of especial importance among the 

4. For National appropriation for|resolutions adopted are those favor- 
farm demonstration work. ing the parcels post and the postal 

5. Favoring a postal savings|savings banks, the re-organization of 
bank. rural schools, the extension of the 

6. Endorsing the passage of laws|co-operation demonstration work to 
similar to the English ‘Holding|the negroes, and the one opposing 
Act” for the regulation of the labor|the ship subsidy. Every Southern 
and tenant system of the South. farmer should certainly join with all 

7. Favoring denatured alcohol|his strength in supporting these de- 
distilleries at agricultural experiment | mands of the Congress. 
stations. Officers were elected as follows: 

8. Endorsing the appointment of President—Joshua Strange, of 
a Government Commission to survey | Marion, Indiana. 
four national roads from Atlantic to First Vice President — Charles 
Pacific and longitudinal roads. Sanford, London, Ohio. 

9. Urging the passage of bills be- Second Vice President—O. P. Jew- 
fore Congress, the purpose of which| ett, of Kansas. 
are the improvement of rural free de- Treasurer—W. L. Ames, of Ore- 
livery routes. gon, Wisconsin. 

10. Favoring the restriction of for- Secretary—-George M. Whittaker, 
eign immigration. Washington, D. C. 

11. For consolidation of rural Assistant Secretaries—John Kim- 
schools. ball, of Deposit, Maryland; R. M. 

12. For the re-organization of the|Searles, of Fremont, Nebraska, and 
rural school system. O. D. Hill, of Kendalia, West Vir- 

13. For the giving of an equal| sinia. 
chance for country boys and girls in Member of Executive Committee— 
education with city children. A. C. Fuller, of Dows, Iowa. 

14. For the prevention of three Legislative Agent—J. M. Stahl, of 











Chicago, III. much of the success of the Congress, 

The retiring President, Col. Ben-| which was generally voted the best 
ehan Cameron, of North Carolina,|ever held, was due to his unflagging 
made a fine presiding officer, and|industry and zeal. 
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ROSE 
INSURED 


What A wee Gift 


This beautiful, easy-running, drop-head machine 
will make for wife, mother, sister or daughter. 


{ The “Rose Insured” Sewing Machine is insured and guaranteed 
by Randolph Rose, of Chattanooga, President of the Randolph Rose 
Company, the South’s ONLY Big Mail Order House. 

{ Insured against damage or destruction by Fire, Flood, Lightning, 
Tornado, Breakage or Wear for six years. 

{ Guaranteed to be perfect in mate1ial and workmanship for 
twenty years. 








(A regular legal Insurance Policy and Guarantee goes with each machine sold.) 


{A sewing machine as good as this one cannot be bought of an 
agent or dealer for less than $60.00. Rose’s price, with the Insurance 
and Guarantee, is only $24.95, and Rose pays the freight. 


Strong Talk, But I Can Prove It. 


{ I guarantee that the “Rose Insured” is the best sewing machine 
it is possible to construct; and yet it is so simple in its mechanism that 
with ordinary care it will keep iu perfect condition and repair in- 
definitely. 

{ I guarantee that it has more improvements, attachments and 
labor-saving conveniences than any other machine on the market. 

{ I guarantee it to be superior to any sewing machine made, re- 
gardless of its name and its price. 

{ I stake my reputation on the absolute truth of these statemerts. 


An Unprecedented Proposition — 
ree 90-Day Trial. 


{ I not only insure this machine for 6 years and guarantee it for 20 
years, but if, after you have compared it with other machines in your 
neighborhood and have used it in your own home for 90 days, you are 
not satisfied that it is the equal or superior of any machine you ever 
saw or tried, you may ship it back to me at my expense and I will 
promptly return every cent you have paid. 

Did you ever hear of such an offer before? Did you ever have 
such an opportunity to get a $60.00 machine for $24.95? A machine 
that is insured for 6 years and guaranteed for 20 years and can be re- 

turned after 90 days Free trial and money refunded if not satisfactory? 

{ You need not hesitate about dealing with me. Every Bank and 
Business House in Atlanta and Chattanooga knows me, will vouch 
for my honesty and will tell you “What Rose says is SO.” 


Write for My “Rose Insured” Booklet. 


{ It describes in minute and truthful detail every feature of My 
Sewing Machine Masterpiece. It illustrates, by pictures made from 
photographs, the machine and its attachments. It contains exact 
reproductions of the Insurance Policy and Guarantee. And it tells 
you just what to do to become the proud possessor of a “Rose Insured” 
for only $24.95. 

{ Send me your name and address Today and the booklet will be 
mailed you promptly, postpaid. 


RANDOLPH ROSE, Of Chattanoga 


President RANDOLPH ROSE COMPANY, 
862 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“The South’s Only Big Mail-Order House.” 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘* Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressiwe Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 














Waiting. 


Kk ERENE I FOLD my hands and wait, 
~ 





» Nor care for 


[o—Si_«&I strive no mor 


For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays; 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 


The friends I seek 


No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stan 


I wait with joy the coming years; 


My heart shall reap w 


And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder heights; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


wind nor tide nor sea; 
e ’gainst time or fate, 


are seeking me; 


d alone? 


here it has sqwn, 


—John Burroughs. 








A Winter Trip to England. 


How a Group of Bright Girls Took a Delightful Fireside 
Journey Across the Sea. 


DDED TO THE other enjoy- 
wn ments and possibilities of the 
GY girls on the farm is the great 
pleasure and improvement of form- 
ing a party of other girls, and taking 
a three months trip to England this 
winter, without incurring either ex- 
pense or danger. This was done by 
a party of eleven girls who were 
chaperoned by an older woman. 

This lady’s sitting 
thrown open every Wednesday after- 
noon to these girls. At the first 
meeting a committee of four decided 
upon the countries to be visited, 
found what books of reference were 
best to be consulted, and to each of 
the party assigned topics to be re- 
ported upon at the next meeting. 
The topics were such as would give 
the broadest knowledge possible of 
the places visited, and included, be- 
sides all the available information 
concerning the geography and his- 
tory of each place, the stories they 
might hear there and talks about the 
people they might meet. A commit- 
tee served one month and was then 
succeeded by another. 

At the chaperone’s’ suggestion 
journals were kept, written as if the 
trip had actually been taken, telling 
just what they had seen, what had 
impressed them most, and what they 
had learned of general interest from 
week to week. Some of the girls 
were very ready with their pens and 
filled their little books with bright 

«descriptions and racy anecdotes 
which were well worth reading, and 
they all became as attached to their 
notebooks as if they had been their 
companions on a real journey. 

The first meeting was devoted to 
their ocean voyage. They had found 
out how and where to purchase their 
tickets, what their necessary ex- 
penses would be, had studied the 
plan of an ocean steamer had dis- 
covered the comparative value of dif- 
ferent staterooms, had considered 
what kind of wardrobe would be 
most useful to them, what clothing 
to pack in their steamer trunks, and 
what to take for their sojourn in 
England, and all the little matters 
of interest to one about to cross the 
Atlantic. 


They were supplied with pictures 
and charts, and made their voyage, 


room was], 


sickness, or home-sickness. Of course, 
they had a glimpse of Queenstown, 
built on a cliff with its streets rising 
one upon another parallel to the 
beach. Then how they enjoyed the 
sail to Liverpool, watching the dis- 
tant shore as they sped by it all day, 
and the entrance at last into the 
mouth of the Mersey, where a pilot 
boat came out to meet them. 

The second meeting was devoted 
to Liverpool, Birkenhead, just oppo- 
site, and Chester. They visited the 
great docks while they were in Liv- 
erpool, heard in imagination the 
great organ in St. George’s Hall, 
went to the Exchange and Castle 
Hall in Castle street and had their 
first glimpse of English shops. Then 
after crossing to Birkenhead on the 
Woodside Ferry, they had their first 
experience with an English railway, 
and took a delightful half-hour’s 
ride through a beautiful country of 
green meadows. At Chester there 
was the Roman Wall to see, and the 
Cathedral, and queer covered walks 
from the second stories of the houses 
like continuous’ balconies. They 
took charming excursions to War- 
wick and Kenilworth, and to George 
Eliot’s home at Nuneaton. One 
meeting was given to Stratford on 
Avon, and then came Blenheim, 
Woodstock, Oxford and Windsor, be- 
fore they came to London. They re- 
mained in London three weeks at 
an old-fashioned little inn at Char- 
ing Cross, studying the streets and 
houses, visiting the Tower, the Bank 
of England, Buckingham Palace, 


of interest. 


don at Christmas time. 


Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,’ 


they separated. 


mas. 


Westminister Abbey and other places 
They were still in Lon- 
So they read 
and 
sang old English Christmas songs, 
and were given a sprig of holly when 
So they felt they 
had really enjoyed an English Christ- 


They spent several afternoons in 


els. Warmest thanks were exprese- | 
ed to the companion whose sugges- | 
tions and helps had given them so} 
pleasant a journey by her cheery | 
winter fire. 
May many such bands be formed 
among the girls who read this, and 
if they choose to admit their broth- 
ers to the party, the trip will prove} 
all the more enjoyable. 

MAGGIE McMANAWAY. 
Bedford Co., Va. 





A Dainty and Convenient Kitchen. 
As the housewives, all over this 
great land of ours, spend so much of | 
their time in the kitchen, it behooves 
us to think and plan carefully for 
their comfort and convenience, if 
about to build, and if not to over- 
come the blunders of some other 
builders before us. So I will give 
you a picture of the daintiest (yes, 
dainty is just the word), prettiest 
kitchen I ever saw, one in which it 
is simply a delight to work and 
where one might be proud to invite 
her most distinguished guest. 
The room is about 10x12, the 
floors covered with linoleum; two 
windows, side and end of room; one 
door opens on back porch, the other 
—a most important item when one’s 
hands are full of hot dishes—is a 
swing door opening into the dining 
room. Of course, it is always closed, 
though a slight push of the foot 
opens it. Against the dining room 
partition wall is a large, commodious 
cupboard built into the wall, where 
everything pertaining to the kitchen 
is kept, except the flour, meal, etc., 
which are in a pantry on the back 
porch. Next to the cupboard and 
under the side window is the table, 
then right by it is the sink, then the 
range at the opposite end from din- 
ing room. Thus it is only a few 
steps from range to cupboard, from 
cupboard to sink, and yet there is 
an abundance of room to ‘“‘turn in,’ 
but no unnecessary floor space to 
add a walk of many miles in the 
course of a day’s work. 
My picture would not be complete 
without the steam cooker, which can 
be filled with a whole meal in pro- 
cess of cooking, and can be left safe- 
ly to attend to its own business 
while you step out to your neighbor’s 
for a chat about the latest news, or 
esconce yourself in the hammock to 
peruse a new book, till the whistle 
calls you back to replenish the wa- 
ter. This kitchen is not only a pleas- 
ant sight, but is cool, well lighted 
and sanitary, and so easily kept 
clean, with no obstructions to move 
or walk around when sweeping. 
MRS. J. G. SMITH. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 
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Have you ever heard of 


the purchaser of a 


Stieff 


* 
Piano 
who regretted his selection? 


We never have—and when it 
is considered how many of our 
pianos are in use in the United 
States today, this makes a record 
such as any manufacturer ought 
to be proud of. ‘There is just 
one point in the construction of 
pianos that is right in every de- 
tail, and we believe we have 
reached it. Won’t you let us 
show you why we think so? 





Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of 


Artistic Stieff, Shaw, and 
Stieff Self-Player Pianos 


“‘The Piano with the Sweet Tone.”’ 


Southern Wareroom 
5 West Trade St. 


Charlotte, - - 
Cc. H. WILMOTH, 


Manager. 


N. C. 


(Mention this paper.) 











Genesee) DON'T PAY TWO PRICES 
FOR STOVES and RANGES 


Order from our factory, save 815.00. 
r stoves are the latest im- 
proved line in the world, Why not 
mm buy the best when you can buy them 
at such wonderfully low BB aU 
FREIGHT PAID and 30 DAY! 
TRIAL in your own Home. Guaran- 
teedfor years. Write for free hoe | 






ani Hoosier Stove Fac’y, 313 StateSt. Marion, 


HOUSEWIVES FREE} 


This Ideal Pie:Crimper not only 
makes a cleaner cut and a neater 
’ crimp butit presses both cuts firm- 
ly together thus preventing the 
rich juices from boiling over. Sent 





by mail 25c. FREE @ useful ar- 
— will be giveu FREE to any 
housewife for5 minutes of her time, 





I. N. COURT & CO., 




















1765-69 Broadway, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 















RIFE ENGINE C 


Get This Rife Hydraulic Ram 


If there is a stream, spring or pond near by and have running water wherever 


works continuously without at- 
Pumps Water With Water, tention. No expense for power, 
nothing to get out of order. 


For Home, Farm, Irrigation, and all purposes. 
Free Plans and Estimates furnished. Write ree: 


you want it. 


Raises water 30 feet for each foot of fall. 


Over 7,000 in use. 


O.;21:30TRINITY BLD 














Fashions of Interest to Women 








It illustrates all Ready-to-Wear 


New Fall Catalog Now Ready. 


well as Furnishings for “The Home” and tells you about the Fashionable 


Garments for Women and Children es 










the lake region, studying beautiful 
scenery, visiting the spots made fa- 
mous in English verse, and learning 
much about the lake poets, Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Southey. Thus 
an added charm was given this 
region. 

Their last meeting was devoted to 
their homeward voyage, and the re- 








it is needless to say, without sea- 


Dress Goods and Silks; also articles of Dry Geoda, Notions and Fancy Geods 


Miller & Rhoads, 


‘The Largest Department Store in the South,’’ 
RICHMOND, VA. 














cital of reminiscences of their trav- 








and offers to furnish samples. 4 
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Danger in ‘‘Headache Powders.” 


Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 377, just is- 
sued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., treats of the 
“Harmfulness of Headache Mixtures”’ 
The dangers in the use of those 
“headache powders” containing ace- 
tanilid, antipyrin and phenacetin are 
pointed out, and a large number of 
cases of poisoning from these drugs 
is cited. The only safe thing is to 
let all such mixtures alone, as fhe 
temporary relief they afford may be 
at the expense of the general health, 
and when any of these drugs is 
taken habitually it is bound to be in- 
jurious. Write to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
a copy of the bulletin, and depend on 
outdoor exercise, light eating and 
deep breathing exercises to cure your 
headaches. 





The Foundation of a Happy Home. 


As I view it, the most essential 
work in laying the foundation of a 
happy home is the careful training 
of children. How many of you moth- 
ers, who have this great responsi- 
bility of rearing children, stop to 
think that you are laying the foun- 
dation of a future home in the train- 
ing of your child. 

Parents, above all things, teach 
your children to be honest, truthful 
and kind, to scorn to do or say any- 
thing that would mar the peace or 
happiness of another, never to re- 
peat any unpleasant remarks of oth- 
ers. Unless something pleasant can 
be said, teach them to be silent. If 
all parents would only try to impress 
on the minds of their children the 
true value of these things, peace and 
happiness would reign in every 
home, and every community. 

VIRGINIA. 





Provide Books for the Children. 


I think one great need in the 
homes of the country people is a 
greater desire to read and inform 
themselves, not only as regards agri- 
culture, but also as to the news of 
the outer world. Of course, country 
people have not much of daylight 
time for reading, but the long win- 
ter evenings are fine for such recrea- 
tion. Reading is a great delight to 
me, but I have been in homes where 
I did not see a book. Every parent 
should urge the children to read 
and study, and should provide use- 
ful and interesting books and papers 
for them. I well remember when I 
was a child I found a large file of 
old newspapers in the attic of my 
father’s shop which were full of good 
things to me, and often while the 
children were at play I would climb 
the narrow stairway to that room, 
and read. HAPPPINESS. 


She Deserved Beautiful Clothes. 


We hardly realize how we show 
what we are at heart, as we pass 
along through life, to those who are 
walking with us. 

A gentleman was once walking be- 
hind a very handsomely dressed girl, 
and thought: ‘I wonder if she takes 
half as much pains with her heart as 
she does with her clothes?’’ 

A poor old man was coming up the 
road with a loaded wheelbarrow, and 
just before he reached this girl he 
made two attempts to go into a yard, 
but the gate was heavy and would 
swing back upon him before he could 
get through. 

“Wait,” said the young girl, 
springing forward; ‘“I’ll hold the 
gate open.’”’ She did so, and received 
his thanks with a pleasant smile. 

“She deserves to have beautiful 
clothes,” thought the gentleman, 
“for she has a beautiful spirit.””— 











50 


Star Articles by Men 
and Women famous 
in some profession or 
field of useful achieve- 
ment. ism. 


Only the BEST is 
Good Enough for 


the Family— 


THE YOUTHS 
COMPANION 


Read in over Half a Million Homes because it is "Worth While." 
Those who read it merely for pleasure find that they have gained 
much besides of lasting value. It is the National Family Weekly. 


** IT renew my subscription to The Companion,’’ writes a South- 
ern subscriber, ‘‘because of my love for it as a youth, my 
appreciation of it as a man, and my need of it as a father.’’ 


The Contents of the 1910 Volume would cost $30 if printed in book form. 
with reading that delights every member of the family circle. 


250 


Good Stories, a num- 
ber of Serials; many 
Stories of Adventure, 
Character and Hero- 


Specimen Copies and Complete A 


1000 


Notes on Science and 
Natural History; on 
the Affairs of Na- 
tions; on Events of 


Public Moment. 


Domestic 





t of the 1910 Volume Free Upon Request. 







Each week’s issue will be packed full 
Some of the good things for next year are: 


2000 


One - Minute Stories; 
Bits of Humor; Odd 
Sketches ; 
Timely Editorials; the 
Children’s Page, etc. 








FREE 


JANUARY 
1910 








COMPANION’S “VENETIAN” 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once cuts out and sends this slip (or 
the name of this publication) with $1.75 for the fifty-two weeks of The 
Youth’s Companion for 1910 will receive 
ALL THE ISSUES FOR THE REMAINING WEEKS OF 1909, INCLUDING 
THE BEAUTIFUL THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


CALENDAR FOR 1910, LITHO- 


GRAPHED IN THIRTEEN COLORS AND GOLD. 


Then The Youth’s Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1910—a library of 
the best reading for every member of the family. oT 160 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 




















Young Peoples Weekly. 


She Was Proof. 


Magistrate—You say you want a 
divorce because your married life is 
one long series of fights. You don’t 
look it. 

Would-be Divorcee--No, Your Hon- 
or, but you ought to see my wife.— 
The Circle. 





Young Lady—tThe last bread I got 
of you was so hard I couldn’t eat it. 

Baker (indignantly)—-Young lady 
I want you to know that I made 
bread before you were born. 

Young Lady—Oh, I don’t doubt it. 
I think that was some of it you sold 
me.—Chicago News. 








Two Years Credit 
If Needed 








Why Shouldn't You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Cornish Plan 
which, in brief, places a strictly high grade piano 
or organ iu your home, freight paid if you wish, 
at rock-bottom factory price, upon terms 
of your own cholee, giving you 1 year to test 
the instrument before you need decide to keepit 
and we give you an ironclad Bond of In- 
demnity which holds us to this offer and also 
insures | cat against defect for 25 years. 


Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 


The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue 
issued; it shows the choicest of our 5V latest styles 
and explains things you ought to know whether 
you buy from us or elsewhere. The book is yours 
for the asking. Write foritnow and mention the 
instrument you are interested in—piano or organ. 


We save you $100 and more on the CORNISH 6a Sere. .3.?. 


purchase of a piano. 


Save one-third—buy 
on the Cornish plan. 


FromFactorytoHome 
\Ona Year’sFreeTrial 


Easy Terms 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


E will positively make good the loss sustained by any 
WwW subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any vertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable buai- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it Carries.” 


Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 











The Rational Use of Fertilizers. 





E SHALL BEGIN next week the publication 
of a series of short articles on fertilizers. 
In these articles we are not going to try 

to tell anyone what fertilizers to use, or how 
much; because no one who is not familiar with 
the conditions surrounding each individual case 
can do this with any degree of accuracy. All 
that we shall try to do is to make plain the ele- 
mentary principles which underly the rational 
use of fertilizers—to help our readers find out 
why they use fertilizers and how they are to de- 
cide what fertilizers-to use, and when and where 
to use them. While we shall try to make the 
articles just as plain and simple as possible, we 
wish to say right in the beginning that the man 
who is only looking for a ‘formula’ will find 
little in them to his purpose. Our purpose is 
rather to heip him get so that he can figure out 
a formula for himself. These articles will neces- 
sarily be general in their nature, dealing with 
elementary principles, and devoted more to try- 
ing to help the farmer to reason correctly from 
the basis of an acquaintance with the underlying 
and fundamental principles that govern plant 
growth and nutrition than to trying to tell him 
just what fertilizer to use and how much of it 
to apply. 

Yet we believe these articles will be practical 
in the most truly practical way, for, in our opin- 
fon, it is of much more value to a farmer to 
know what elements are needed by the crops he 
grows, and what conditions of soil are necessary 
to enable the plants to utilize the plant food he 
applies, than it is to have somebody tell him a 
formula for tobacco or cotton or corn without 
his understanding the reason for it. 

Of the many millions of dollars spent annually 
in the South for fertilizers, millions are wasted. 
When a farmer writes to us—as hundreds do— 
saying, perhaps, that he has a red or a sandy 
soil, and asking what fertilizer he must use on 
it, we know that he is unacquainted with the 
simplest principles of fertilization, and that he 
is, therefore, very unlikely to use fertilizers with 
judgment or discretion. 

The man who knows no more than that 
“guano” makes his crops grow, and who 
imagines that if he could only get the right “for- 
mula” his troubles would be at an end, cannot 
possibly use fertilizers intelligently; and if he 














uses them to a profit, it is largely a matter of 
accident. 

It is for this class of farmers that these ar- 
ticles are written. We are, as we said, trying 
tc make them plain enough for any man to un- 
derstand, but we cannot hope that they will 
greatly profit any man who is not willing to 
think as he reads them. Anything not made 
plain we shall be glad to try to explain; and 
suggestions and criticisms will be gladly re- 
ceived. We want every farmer to read them, 
carefully and systematically; for the ignorance 
of Southern farmers on-this subject is costing 
them millions of dollars every year; and if we 
can only get a small per cent of the 70,000 far- 
mers to whom we are writing to understand 
that fertilizers are merely supplemental food for 
hungry plants, and not some sort of a quack 
cure-all for soil poverty, we shall have done a 
great work. 





Another Word to the Farmer Boy. 


»} men in the United States “have warmed 

— their feet on cold mornings in the places 
where the cows lay the night before,’’ which is 
only another way of saying that most of our great 
men in all lines of achievement have been farmer 
boys. 

This has been true in the past, and it will 
doubtless be as true in the twentieth century as 
in the nineteenth. Nor would I have the world 
cheated out of the services of these greatly gift- 
ed men who have distinguished themselves as 
educators, railroad presidents, authors, lawyers, 
preachers, and doctors. If you feel that you 
have a special talent for some particular one of 
these lines of work, if you feel that God intended 
you to do some one certain work which will take 
you off the farm, I do not know that we can af- 
ford to tell you to stay on it. 


& 


Do not misunderstand me in this. I mean if 
you have some natural aptitude or gift for some 
line of work which is so strong in you that you 
do not feel that you could be happy in any other 
line of work. If, however, you had just as lief 
be a farmer if the profits were as large and the 
possibilities of happiness as great as in other lines 
of work, then we have a very special message for 
you this morning. 

We believe you ought to stay on the farm. 
There are greater opportunities on the farm for 
doing work that lasts, greater opportunities for 
linking yourself with the great forward move- 
ments in industry, than in almost anything else 
right now. During the last hundred years the busi- 
ness world has almost been made over. The trans- 
portation business is now handled by great railway 
systems instead of by carts and wagons as a hun- 
dred years ago. We have great corporations with 
millions and millions of dollars invested under one 
Management instead of the small enterprises 
that our grandfathers knew. The telegraph and 
the telephone and the daily papers have brought 
about a quickness of communication such as 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson never 
dreamed of. 


HS] tren mn HAS said that most of the great 
Sy 


rf 

And just as there has been a revolution in the 
business world in the last hundred years, so it 
is almost certain that there is going to be a revo- 
lution in farming during the twentieth century. 

We are going to learn to manage the land bet- 
ter. We are going to learn how to save the fer- 
tility of the soil. We are going to learn how to 
breed plants of greater productiveness and profit. 
We are going to learn to manage new lines of 
farming in sections where these new lines may 
prosper, and going to get twice as much from 
the land as we have ever gotten before. All 
kinds of modern conveniences and comforts are 


coming to the country. Farm homes are going 
to be more beautiful. Good roads are coming 
through all our rural sections. The telephone 
will put the farmer in communication with all 
the outside world. Rural free delivery will be 
extended until practically every farmer in the 
country has the advantages of daily mail. Bet- 
ter organization of the farmers is going to re- 
sult in better methods of marketing and greater 
stability in prices. Our public schools are going 
to be made to train for farm life, and we are 
going to have thousands of boys in the agricul- 
tural colleges where there are now only scores. 
The men who work on the farms are going to 
have a new spirit; and instead of finding their 
daily work mere drudgery, education will give 
such new meaning to their tasks and such a 
zest to their life that every one will go about his 
daily work with an eager and joyous spirit such 
as the factory employe or the city laborer can 
never know. Improved machinery, too, will 
lighten the work on the farm and more horse 
pewer will double a man’s earning capacity so 
that greater profits will go hand in hand with 
greater interest in the work itself. 


These are some of the changes that are coming 
in farm life. The whole world is getting interest- 
ed in them. Everybody is coming to see that 
about the most useful work a man can do is to 
help bring these changes about. 

And this work calls for leaders. They are 
needed in every township and in every county. 
It is going to be a great work to have a part in, 
and the rewards both in money and honor—and 
even more in the satisfaction of having done use- 
ful work for the world and for your fellows—is 
going to be greater than you can get from the 
same amount of effort in almost any other line of 
work. 

of 

Stick by the farm then, and begin right now 
to fit yourself to be one of the best farmers in 
your country. 





“How I Made my Best Crop This Year.” 


AR | ONT FORGET to tell us how you made 
your best crop this year. Even if it wasn’t 

a record-breaker, and even if you are notin 
the habit of writing ‘“‘for the papers,’ we are sure 
that you can tell us something that will be of 
interest and value to other farmers, and if you 
can, it’s your duty to do it. All we want is a 
plain account of what your best crop was, and 
how you made it; but we do want that. 

May we not hear from you at once? It will 
do you good to tell about it, and it will do us 
good to hear about it; so let’s not put it off any 
longer. : 

Last year our series ‘‘How I Made My Best 
Crop This Year’? was one of our most notable 
groups of articles, and we hope for a still more 
interesting collection of experiences this year. 
Send on yours and get one of the prizes. 





We must again urge readers not to write to us 
without signing their names to articles or in- 
quiries. All we can do with such letters is to 
throw them into the waste basket. 





A Thought for the Week. 


SK THE LABORER in the field, at the 
| forge, or in the mine; ask the patient 
SONS delicate-fingered artisan, or the strong- 
armed, flery-hearted worker in bronze, and in 
marble, and in the colors of light; and none of 
these, who are true workmen, wil ever tell you, 
that they have found the law of Heaven an un- 
kind one—that in the sweat of their face they 
should eat bread, till they return to the ground; 
nor that they ever found it an unrewarded obedi- 
ence, if, indeed, it was rendered faithfully to the 





command: ‘“‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do 
—do it with thy might.”—John Ruskin. 
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‘““What’s The News?” 


President Taft’s Tour Ended. 


RESIDENT TAFT, completing his thirteen 
4 v thousand mile journey with an especially 
c successful trip through the South, is now 
back in Washington preparing for the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. In his speech at Richmond he 
declared that there are so many things demand- 
ing the attention of our national law-makers that 
he is staggered by the bigness of the task ahead 
of him and them. 


Whether or not Mr. Taft will be able to force 
through Congress the measures he has at heart 
for the public good is an open question. After 
seven years of so strenuous a fighter as Roosevelt, 
the peaceful methods of Mr. Taft carry a more 
striking suggestion of weakness than they would 
under more ordinary conditions. His easy-going 
pelicy may be more successful this time, but in 
the last Congress there is no disputing it that Al- 
drieh and Cannon were undoubtedly winners, and 
Mr. Taft had to content himself with but a frac- 
tion of the results which the progressive element 
of his party hoped for. Mrs. Stonewall Jackson very 
happily called Mr. Taft ‘‘the harmonizer of all 
our hearts’; but in dealing with the representa- 
tives of organized greed in Congress, there is 
perhaps more need for the qualities of blood and 
iron than for those of sweetness and light. Tom 
Watson’s criticism that President Taft has ‘too 
much belly and not enough chin’”’ is perhaps more 
accurate than elegant. 


& & 
More Attention to Public Health Work. 


LONG WITH THE ship subsidy idea, which 
‘A we think wholly bad, President Taft will 
advocate a number of measures in his mes- 
sage to Congress which all our people should get 
behind and support. Most notable of all, deter- 
mined activity on the part of the American people 
will enable him to carry through his scheme for 
postal savings banks, and this will mean much to 
the Nation. 

It is also gratifying to see that President Taft 
has declared himself strongly in favor of organ- 
izing a National Department of Health. Never 
before in the history of the world has there been 
such interest in sanitation and hygiene as now. 
And this is well. If it is the duty of Christian 
charity to care for the sick and comfort the dy- 
ing, it is ten-fold more the duty of Christian citi- 
zenship to prosecute work for preventing sickness 
and lessening the number of the dying; and there 
is a far greater opportunity for doing good in the 
work of prevention than in the treatment of those 
who are already sick. Our hospitals are now 
fairly well equipped, but we are not now spending 
one dollar where we ought to spend ten for pub- 
lic health work in the much-needed campaign 
against preventable diseases. Every State Legis- 
lature in the South, as we have already said, 
ought to quadruple its appropriation for public 
health work, and every board of county commis- 
sioners in the Southern States ought to see that 
the public health work of the county is more 
vigorously prosecuted. 




















We have but small patience with those who 
would let sectional prejudice or cheap attempts 
at wit stand in the way of the great work of 
saving human life which is to be carried on by 
the Rockefeller fund for fighting hookworm dis- 
ease. If hookworm disease slew in a night, if the 
victim died horribly as with hydrophobia or 
speedily as with yellow fever, no one in all the 
country would probably raise his voice against 
the movement for its extermination. As it is, al- 
though its work is slow, few scourges have ever 


tremble for the responsibility on those who ham- 


per the work of stamping it out. 

The million dollars now to be spent in fighting 
hookworm disease, moreover, will doubtless be 
followed by even larger gifts for combating con- 
sumption, malaria, pellagra, etc., and it seems 
not too much to hope that this century will see 
the average human life lengthened at least one- 
fourth, and the enjoyment of life increased to an 
even greater extent by the better average health 
to result from organized efforts for better sanita- 
tion and hygiene. 


ae 


An Appreciation of Our Heroes of 
Peace. 


T IS A SPLENDID thing to offer one’s life 
\ to one’s country in time of war, but we are 
fortunate that we live in a time when a 
man can serve his country and his race no less 
definitely than the soldiers of ancient wars, and 
in the cause of progress and building up rather 
than in the destructive work of war. The heroes 

















President Taft’s Wise Message to 
Farmers. 


E HAVE ARRIVED at a time in the 
development of this country and the 
world when old methods of agricul- 

ture must be discarded if we would keep 
up with the procession. Land is becoming 
too valuable to treat it in the old wasteful 
way. The profession of the farmer has be- 
come a real scientific profession. 

' “Tf I were advising a young man in this 
country as to his future profession I should 
say to him that there was probably greater 
opportunity for real reward in assiduity, 
industry, attention to business and scien- 
tific investigation in the profession of ag- 
riculture than in any other profession than 
this country affords. 

“The tendency toward the country and 
country life is a tendency that we ought to 
encourage. It tends towards sane, philo- 
sophical and quiet consideration of the 
problem of life. It takes out that nervous 
exhaustion of energy, takes out the gam- 
bling spirit; it takes out of the life of the 
citizen that hurry and rapidity that carry 
men quickly to their graves; and it makes 
for the happiness of individuals and fam- 
ilies far more than any trade or profession 
that brings you into the great maelstrom 
of city life.’—From the address of Presi- 
dent Taft at the Mississippi State Fair. 











of our times are no less heroes than the men of 
761 and ’65, although their work is less specta- 
cular—such work as this of saving human life, 
and such work, too, as rebuilding the South by 
better systems of education and of agriculture. 


This thought came forcibly to mind the other 
day when the writer met the county farm demon- 
stration agents of one of our Southern States. 
Here was a meeting of the captains of progress, 
the leaders in a war which is building up as nota- 
bly as common wars tear down. The good that 
these men are doing is incalculable, and every 
board of county commissioners ought to make an 
appropriation to aid the demonstration work as, in 
fact, many are already doing. It is an opportune 
time for putting double energy into such work as 
this. With cotton prices doubled, with our corn 





cost the South more in life and health, and we 


Southern agriculture than ever before. 


— 


Great Progress of Southern Farming. 


ND IF ANYONE doubts the genuineness of 
‘A the agricultural revolution in the South we 
would commend to him the table just pub- 
lished in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture “Crop Reporter” giving ‘“‘Crop Value Com- 
parisons’”’ for the last nine years. This table gives 
the valuations of ten leading farm crops—corn, 


wheat, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, po- 
tatoes, hay, tobacco and cotton—in every State 
for the year 1899, and again for the year 1908. 
And in this statement some very remarkable 
facts crop out, and especially remarkable facts 
about the wonderful agricultural progress of the 
Southern States. The first State in value of ag- 
ricultural products is no longer Illinois or Iowa, 
but a Southern State—Texas. Of the twenty-six 
leading States in value of agricultural products 
last year, eleven were Southern, fifteen Northern 
and Western. 

In 1899 the Southern farmer, representing 
twelve States, produced 706 million worth of 
farm products, and in 1908, 1,429 million dollars 
worth, an increase of 723 millions, or 102 1-3 per 
cent. In the same time the other thirty-six States 
of the Union increased their total production only 
1,163 millions, a total increase of only 64.5 per 
cent. 

Or to put the matter differently, for every $100 
earned in 1899 by each Southern farmer, he now 
earns $202.33, while for every $100 earned in 
1899 by each farmer outside the South, he now 
earns only $164.50. 

And having more than doubled his income in 
nine years’ time, the Southern farmer is only at 
the beginning of the great agricultural revolution 
which has now begun—a revolution in which im- 
proved farm methods and improved farm machin- 
ery are almost equally important factors. 

The other day the writer sent out inquiries to 
all sections of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, asking the percentage of 
improvements in farming implements and machin- 
ery, not for nine years, but for the last five years. 
The average replies showed an increase of 78.7 
per cent. Similar inquiries sent to all parts of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Alabama 
brought replies indicating an increase of 92 per 
cent in five years’ time. 

Ten years from now, of the twenty leading ag- 
ricultural States in the Union, the South will fur- 
nish ten. Already with seven, no one who studies 
the table given by the Agricultural Department 
can doubt that before another decade she will 
have half of the leading twenty. 


2 8 
Minor Matters of Interest. 


i By HERE IS MUCH speculation as to whom 
President Taft will appoint to succeed Jus- 

tice Peckham as a member of the United 
States Supreme Court. Peckham, it will be re- 
membered, was a Democrat, and it is thought that 
the President will name a Democrat to succeed 
him. Judge Lurton, of Tennessee, is most promi- 
nently mentioned, and next to him, probably, Al- 
ton B. Parker. Owing to the extreme uncertainty 
of life after a man passes his three-score years 
and ten, and also to the fact that a Supreme Court 
judge may retire on full pay after reaching that 
age, it is not unlikely that President Taft may 
name a majority of the members of this highest 
tribunal in America, his appointees, of course, 
holding for life. Chief Justice Fuller and Justice 
Harlan are 76 years old, Justice Brewer is 72, 
Justice Holmes 68, Justice White 64, and Justice 
Day 60. 

Few features of the recent elections have at- 
tracted so much attention as the defeat of negro 
disfranchisement in Maryland. The Democrats 
carried the State by a large majority, but the suf- 
frage amendment advocated by the Democratic 
leaders was again ingloriously defeated. The suf- 
frage amendment four years ago was defeated by 
30,000 majority, and the milder one of this year 
by 12,000 majority. The explanation seems to be 
that the negro vote in Maryland being much small- 
er than in States further South, the independent 
voters and the more liberal Democrats think it 
best that there should be a strong oppositon party 
in the State rather than have the Democrats in 
unquestioned control of the State government. 

New impetus to the woman’s suffrage movement, 


yields on the way to doubling, with our great cli-] or new prominence at least, is expected to result 
matic advantages, and with stock raising coming|f™m the visit of Mrs. Pankhurst, the English 
as soon as we get rid of the cattle ticks—natural- 
ly there is more enthusiasm over the progress of] rasists, however, are not likely to commend them- 


woman’s suffrage leader to America at this time. 
The violent methods of the English woman’s suf- 


selves to the majority of American women. 
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Where te Buy Best Stock. 











Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,900. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 


pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 














WESTERN HORSES AT AUCTION 


On Saturday, November 11, 1909. at 12 Noon. 


at my farm, about six miles from Reidsville, 
N. C., I will sell at public auction, twenty 
head of Dakota bred Mares and Geldings. 
This is not a lot of ponies. but a bunch of 

good-sized, sound well-bred horses. Some of 
them broken to work or ride. Buy these 
horses at your own price, take them home 
and work them lightly the coming winter. 
and they will take the place next summer of 

mules. A. L. French—whom Progressive 

Farmer readers all know—uses nothing but 


high flesh, and will probably sell below their 
value; so be on hand - for * - —_ up the 
bargains. H. H. WILLIAMSON, 

" ReRBOVELEE, N.C. 


SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
CHARLOTTE, - - - NORTH CAROLINA, 











Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months old by Lee 
Premier 3rd ($1.100.00 Son of Premier Long 
fellow), shortest nosed and fanciest headed 
boar in America. {Gilts and Sows bred to 
him. Two registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write 
for booklet and yew 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop. 
Holstein Bull Calves, $15 00 to $25.00 out of cows 
giving 1,000 to 1,500 gal. milk a year. 


Mammoth - Black - Pigs 


A pair of this famous breed of hogs will lay 
the foundation for a nice income as the pigs 
sell readily for cash, at big prices. 

One that I sold dressed 978 pounds, Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. O. 


Registered Holestein Bulls 


Also Eggs and Cockerels from choice bred S. 
C. White Leghorns. Eges $1 per setting of 15. 
1 Bull 12 months old ready for service; 1 Bull 
Calf 4 months old; 1 Bull Calf 2 months old. 
These bulls are the best that choice breeding 
can produce, Call and see them or write us 
your wants. Anondale Farm, J. G. Hardison, 
Mer., R. R. 8, West Asheville, N. C. 


sUNNTARM BERKSHIRES 


Best blood in America in my herd boars— 
Cherokee’s Masterpiece, Peerless Premier and 
Hightide Commens (imported). Sows equally 
well bred and include two daughters of Mas- 
pet per two daughters ef Premier Longfellow 
and others of just as good breeding. Young 
stock for sale. wns reasonable. 

W. R, WALKER, Hates 8. C. 


Thoroughbred Berkshires Piss 5 months 


Premier, one of the shortest nosed and fan- 
clest headed Boarsin America. I will sell at 
farmers’ prices: write for prices. 

F. A. COCHRAN, Prop., Derita, N. C. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Pelled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chizas 
of the best breeding. 
Sam’l B. Woods, Charlottesville, Va. 
Poland China Pigs For Sale 


From the largest herd in fe? State. “Write 
me your wants. E. 8. WRIGHT, 
‘oy ea, Tenn. 























Jersey Cows, Fresh. and 


Berkshire Swine of Best Breeding FOR SALE 


Send your order or meet them at the Fair. 
D. L. FARRIOR, - - RALEIGH, N. C. 
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MECKLENBURG COUNTY FAIR. 


How a Good Display of Live Stock | 
Encourages Production and Helps 
the Farmers. 


Messrs. Editors: The Mecklen- 
burg County Fair, held from Octo- 
ber 26th to 29th, was, from the live 
stock point of view, a very success- 
ful event. In some respects there 
was room for improvement, yet tak- 
en as a whole, the showing was very 
good and the exhibitors manifested 
a keen desire to raise the standard. 

Horse and Cattle Classes. 

The horses and mules in competi- 
tion were mostly from local farms 
and represented considerable home 
breeding, a feature most worthy of 
commendation. 

The cattle classess were made up 
mostly of dairy stock. The princi- 
pal exhibitors in the Jersey class 
were Edgar B. Moore, of Charlotte; 
O. Dowd, Charlotte; F. A. Coch- 
ran, Derita, N. C., and J. E. Thomas, 
Charlotte. Some very good speci- 
mens of dairy cattle were shown, 
but not as many pure breds as one 
should like to see. The herds be- 
longing to Dowd and Cockran were 
all from working dairies and showed 
considerable capacity in this respect. 
Quite a-number of entries were made 
in the native classes, a feature which 
should, by all means, be discour- 
aged, not to discountenance the man 
who makes the display, but rather 
for the good of the whole breeding 
community. 

Good Swine on Exhibition. 

Some very remarkable specimens 
of the Berkshire breed were shown. 
The principal exhibitors were Edgar 
B. Moore, of Charlotte; F. A. Coch- 
ran, of Derita, and Mr. Caldwell, of 
Charlotte. 

Mr. Caldwell exhibited an exee’- 
lent specimen of a boar which 
should have been in the class for 
boars six months old and under 
twelve. Instead the competition was 
between this young boar (most de- 
serving of a premium) and another 
boar just under two years of age. 
Such competition is manifestly un- 
fair, both for the judge and the ex- 
hibitor. It is perplexing in a case 
of this kind where to place the 
award, yet other things being equal, 
it generally goes to the exhibitor of 
the aged animal. It would be far 
better, however, to allow each man 
a show, as it is decidedly discour- 
aging to send a man home who is 
showing meritorious stock without 
recognizing him either by money or 
merit. 

J. E. Thomas, of Charlotte, show- 
ed three excellent specimens of the 
Essex breed, one boar and two gilts. 
Aside from one pure bred Poland 
China boar, several entries of Berk- 
shires made by M. O. Dowd and W. 
B. Beattie, the remainder of the 
swine were natives or grades. 

The sheep classes were not well 
filled, and those in competition lack- 
ed considerable in show condition. 
The exhibitors were all local, the 
sheep having been taken direct from 
the pastures to the show pens, which 
accounted for the lack of show-yard 
“fixing.” J. E. Bales, Mr. Wolf and 
McElroy Bros. made the most ex- 
tensive showing. The breeds were 
in most cases mixtures of South- 
downs, Hampshires and Shropshires. 


The Value of a Good Fair. 


The way is open for Mecklenburg 
to make a successful live stock show. 
In the majority of cases the breed- 
ers are keen to improve and with 
such a desire on the part of the ex- 





by the Fair Association, there is 
no reason why a decided change 
should not take place in live stock 
industry. Surely there is no wiser 
plan than to make every possible 
effort to put our live stock shows 
and fairs on a solid footing. The 
average farmer must be educated 
first to the value of pure bred stock 
before he will buy. It, therefore, 
remains for the breeders who are 
helping to make our fairs what they 
are, to put on more steam and breed 
stock to the highest degree of merit. 
Their business will improve finan- 
cially, but what is more important, 
the country as a whole will derive 
the entire benefits, and thereby open 
up a market for pure bred stock 
which the breeders at present will 
be utterly unable to fill. 
R. 9. CURTIS, 





PROGRESS IN SOUTHERN DAITRY- 
ING. 


Dairying Builds Up the Soil and En- 
riches the Farmer—Better Meth- 
ods and Better Crops Becoming 
the Rule. 


Messrs. Editors: For the past few 
weeks my business has carried me 
among the dairymen in Georgia and 
South Carolina. As a rule, I find 
them very successful, and without ex- 
ception, I find the dairyman who 
looks after his cows personally very 
successful. But in many instances 
they are not giving farm crops the 
proper attention, thereby lessening 
their profits. Dairying builds up a 
farm wonderfully quick, but if prop- 
er methods of preparation and culti- 
vation for crops are not employed, 
the farm does not produce what it 
should. No crop will do its best if 
allowed to become grassy, and it 
fakes hard work to keep crops on 
well manured land from doing this. 

The dairyman, it seems, is not 
willing to employ enough help to 
properly cultivate the crops. Be- 
cause his neighbor employs so many 
men, and works so much land, he 
thinks he can do the same, not figur- 
ing that his land is much richer and 
is able to produce much more if 
properly handled. Not only can the 
best crops be grown by the dairyman, 
but there is plenty of opportunity for 
him to become a successful seed 
breeder. All the virtues of a plant 
are more easily developed if it is 
grown on well manured soil and bet- 
ter crops can be grown from seed 
thus grown. But the majority of 
dairy farms have excellent crops on 
them, and the dairy farmer is above 
the average farmer in intelligence 
and enterprise. Whether dairying 
is wholly the cause of this or not, I 
cannot say, but I do know that dairy- 
ing, if it is not alone milk dairying, 
helps to bring out the best that is in 
a man. 


I find much enthusiasm over the 
growing of winter legumes, especial- 
ly hairy vetch and crimson clover. I 
did not see a single real success with 
alfalfa, but there is no discourage- 
ment over the repeated failures, and 
there is hope that many will succeed 
with this valuable crop yet. Vetch, 
as a rule, is sown with wheat, and is 
cut for hay when the wheat is in the 
dough stage. Crimson clover is sown 
on well prepared soil and much suc- 
cess is reported with it as a hay 
crop. Many say they are not suc- 
cessful in getting a stand when sown 
at last working of cotton and corn 
because the sun kills it just as it 
comes up. If the seeding is put off 
until later in the fall, this does not 
happen. 


good results of the work done by the 
National Dairy Department through 
the field agents. They have visited 
almost every dairyman and installed 
a record system, the result of which 
means many thousand dollars more 
profit to the dairymen. It creates an 
interest in cows which could not be 
done any other way and points out 
without mistake the poor cows. The 
field agents have built silos, furnish- 
ed plans for good, practical Southern 
homes, given instructions in butter- 
making, and in many other ways 
helped the dairy farmer. 
FELIX WILLIAMS. 

Carroll Co., Georgia. 











Where to Buy the Best Stock 











LARGE YORKSHIRE 
SWINE. 


‘The Great Bacon Hog of England 





Summer Hill Dutchess 62nd 


Imported in Dam, No, 8607, has now 
large litter and you mustorder at once 
if you want to take the chance of get- 
ting a boar or sow from her. 

Boars and sows for sale, registered 
= iq registered prize and champion 
stock. 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves. 


Only those fit to head are 
kept—others destroyed. : ; : 


Apply THE SECRETARY 
MANOSFIELD HALL DAIRY FARMS, 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 














IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred Essex 


mt Hogs: 
Horses, Jersey. —— Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black) mae Dogs x 3: 3: 


and thoroughbred Poultry, and improved 
farm Implements—come to the BIG SALE at 
OPEN VIEW FARMS, December =. 1909. 
Mrs. Mary J. F. Abernethy, Amra., 
Mount Hotty, N.C. 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc Swine 


50 choice bred Gilts for sale. Bred to our 
great show and breeding boars. We won 
more State Fair Premiums this season than 
all other Southern breeders combined. Boars 


ali sold. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Tenn. 


REGISTERED 


DUROC JERSEYS 


September Pigs, not akin. Bred Sows and 

Gilts. Boars ready forservice. High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, 

Sterling Stock Farm, 
PETERSBURG, - - . 








VIRGINIA, 


i Cherry red in color, 
Duroc Jersey Pigs plenty of bone and fin- 
ish. Sired by $8,000 boar. Also a few choice 
service boars, bred gilts, and sows. Write for 
prices. L. M. WHITAKER, Mulberry, Tenn. 








[‘ closing out my entire stock of hogs, &c., I 

have left just one Berkshire Boar about 1% 
years old, weight 375 lbs., in breeding condi- 
tion. Will ship tothe first order with regi- 
stration furnished, for $25.00. Guaratr teeu to 
suit you. WOODSTOCK FARM, R. No. 2, Box 18, Kittrell, N.C. 


One or Two Car Loads 


of good milk cows wanted. Also a good dairy 
hand to milk and make butter. 
KENSINGTON FARMS, 
Kensington. Ga. 








Southdown Sheep, Lambs; Essex 
Pigs, one extra fine 3-year-old; Augus 
Bull, one extra fine 4-year-old; Guern- 
sey Bull. For prices, etc., address 

L,. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Fox Hounds 


Trained and untrained, all pedigreed 
and guaranteed, list free, either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you prefer. 

J.D. 





STODGHILL, 
Shalbyville. Ky. 





When writing advertisers say, “I 
saw your ad. im The Progressive 








hibitors and respectable treatment 





I must not fail to mention the 


Farmer.” 
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CORN AND COWPEA HAY. 


A Proper Ration for Work Stock- 
Can Be Had From Both, but Not 
From Either Alone. 


Please give your opinion of 
the relative value of peavine 
hay to corn for feeding work 
stock while working. Please 
give value per hundred pounds 
of corn and hay for this pur- 
pose. Is it cheaper to raise pea- 
vine hay for stock than corn? 

R. B. FP. 


Editorial Answer: We are fre- 
quently asked to give the compara- 
tive feeding value of different feed- 


ing stuffs. This can not be done 
with any degree of accuracy. The 
three chief feeding nutrients, pro- 


tein, carbohydrates and fats are all 
three found in practically all feeds. 
The proportions vary greatly and we 
have no standard feeding stuff that 
contains only one of these nutrients. 
If we had a standard feeding stuff 
which contained protein only, we 
might use its value in that feed, at 





better. There is no satisfactory treat- 
ment for this trouble. 

The only trouble often confounded 
with stringhalt is what is popularly 
known as “Stifled.”” It appears usu- 
ally in young animals and may be 
noticed only for a few steps after the 
animal comes from the stable. There 
is difficulty in bringing foot forward 
but when the stifle bone slips back 
into its proper place the foot is 
brought forward with a jerk resemb- 
ling somewhat the action in string- 
halt. 

Rest and the application of a fly 
blister over the stifle joint is the 
treatment usually recommended for 
this trouble, 





HOW TO PREVENT HOG CHOLERA 





With Good Hogs Properly Fed and 
Cared for, There is Little Danger. 


Messrs. Editors: Here are some 
of the best preventives of hog chol- 
era, in order as their importance is 


SIMPLE 


Manufacturers of 
common cream 
| Separators put 40 
to 60 disks, or 
] €ven worse con- 
| trivances, into an 
@ Old-style bowl 
and call it simple 
and modern. The 
} 52 disks shown 
/ On the sticks be- 
low are all from 
one such bowl. 
These contrap- 
tions must all 
be washed twice 
daily. 

But Sharples Dairy Tubular bowls have 
nothing inside except the tiny, instantly re- 
movable piece shown above on the thumb. 
And Tubulars 
and out-class 
Thatis because § 
ferent—are the 


ae 
7 only piece inside 





arples Dai 
Tubular bowls. 


out-skim, 


out-last 
all other separators. 
Tubulars are dif- 








modern / separators made— 
are the World’s Best. 







Gat at eh oo elidteck kek MK 1) 
DOP PP) | iH INE Se 
1S eae 
CASES i pr AAA A 
‘at ~~ ++. Dr. Ses Pa? 
52 Disks from one Common Bowl. ‘ 
World’s biggest separator factory. Branch 
factories in Canada and Germany. Oldest 
separator concern in America, Sales exceed 
most, if not all, others combined. Tubulars 
joe pa replace more common separators 








valued by me: 
1. Salt and ashes kept in a dry 
box. This should be three feet high 











A PRIZE-WINNING 








BERKSHIRE BOAR. 





the market price, to fix the value 
of protein, but no such condition ex- 
ists and to compare two feeds as dif- 
ferent as cowpeas and corn is simply 
impossible. 

If by cowpea hay is meant hay 
made from the mature vines with 
the peas left on, and by corn, simply 
ear corn is meant, then we would 
much prefer the cowpea hay for a 
horse doing slow, hard work. 

It is cheaper to raise peavine hay 
to form part of the ration than to 
feed all corn, or even corn and corn 
fodder. It is not a question of corn 
or cowpeas, however, but one of 
corn and cowpeas. It is cheapest 
and best to raise both. They must 
be fed together to obtain a properly 
balanced ration. The following shows 
the digestible nutrients in corn and 
cowpea hay. 

Digestible Nutrients in 100 Pounds. 


Carbo- 





Protein. hydrates Fats. 
ee 7.9 lbs. 66.7 Ibs. 4.3 Ibs. 
Peavine hay..-- 10.8 lbs. 38.6 lbs. 1.1 lbs, 
“Stringhalt.”’ 


Is there any cure for string- 
halt? I have a very good mule, 
but she has this disease, and I 
would like to know. J. 2. D. 

———_——_+ 
Editorial Answer: If this mule is 
really suffering from stringhalt there 
is little prospect for improvement. In 
fact, the disease is a progressive one 


in front, two feet high in rear and 
about five feet long, with the floor 
making the trough to hold salt and 
ashes. Supply this the year through. 

2. Keep hogs clear of lice by using 
every two or three weeks \% kero- 
sene, %4 lard, 4% machine oil; mix 
thoroughly and apply with a sprin- 
kler. 

3. Feed charcoal once a week, just 
what can be kept cleaned up. Hogs 
eat it as we eat fruit; their appetite 
seems to demand it. 

4. Do not feed on corn alone. Take 
your choice of mill feed with slops 
or milk. 


5. Quit raising razorbacks and in- 
vest in your choice of hardy prolific 
breeds and attend to their feed and 
water twice a day. 

6. Keep your hog trough clean 
enough for you to take a drink out 
of. If the farmers of the South will 
do this, cholera can be stopped; but 
as long as they let cheap hogs raise 
themselves in their own filth and 
vermin, the run-down condition of 
the hog makes him a subject for 
most any disease, just as chickens are 
liable to disease from neglect. 

I forgot to mention their sleeping 


quarters. They should be floored 
and some litter in them. If the 
Southern farmer would invest in 


pure blood males of any breed and 
attend them like I do my herd of 
Duroc-Jerseys, he would have to 
make less money crop to keep even. 







each year than any maker of such machines 
sells. 


by 


or 
Catalog 
No. 283 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, IIL.,San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 








7 per cent. Interest on Your 
Money 


is guaranteed to Progressive Far- 
mer readers in North Carolina and 
adjoining states by a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment of which we 
shall be glad to furnish particulars. 
No one not interested in farming 
wanted, and no one outside the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Ten- 








nessee. Address 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C 


OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 

pay steady work and promotion; experi- 
ence unnecessary. We give full instruction. 
Denville Tohaceo Ca. Box T 44. Denville. Va. 











~50 

§C Buys 
the Best |*! 

Horse 

















It's the 
STEWART The Stewart N>.1 costs 


only $7.50. It's simple 
in construction, free from complicated 
mechanism, and never requires attention. 
If you want alow priced machine we can 
sell you one for $5.00 which is the best 
horse clipper on earth. 


Farm Horses Need Clipping 





You should clip your horses regularly. Horse 
authorities recommend it. By removing the heavy, 
Sweaty cvat from a horse he can work better, sleep 
better, keepin better health and condition and is less 
liable to take cold, etc. The Stewart is the most 
simple machine to operate, as anybody, by guiding 


the knife while the crank is being turned, can clip 
horses clean, fast and WELL. It’sthe most dur- 


able machine, as working parts are inclosedin oil 
and gears are cut from solid steel bar made file hard. 
It does better work and lasts longer than any other 
clipping machine made. 


Chicage Flexible Shaft Co. 


157 Ohio St.,. CHICAGO 


Send #2:2% 


AND GET THE 
WORLD'S BEST } 
machine. Don't ex- 
eriment with « 













order or write 
complete catalog. 


ORDER 
TODAY 











SCALE 


Indispensable on every farm; 
saves the time and money you 
would spendon a public neale,zad 
assures perfect accuracy al- 
. ways. Priced within 
Write 


—-3>* your reach; good fora life- 
or :* time. Osgood Scale Co., 
Catalogue Box204Binghamton, N.Y. 











When writing advertisers, please mention 
thia paver. 









COTTON 


BEWARE OF IMITAT 


OF COUCH BROS’ FAMOUS 


IONS 






COLLARS 


























man’s thunder, 
ors. 


< PURE * \\ 
ABSORBENT; 
ne FIBRE 


e- 


As originators in the field, we have patents 
covering every desirable feature in manufac- 
turing cotton collars, and no one can approach 
their quality without violating patent laws. 

For 14 years we have been conscientiously making 
andselling at a just price, the best collar values pos- 
sible, infringing upon no man’s rights, stealing no 
Our success produced many imitat- 
We have not agressively condemned them, but 
when they openly infringe upon our rights, and with 
deception offer inferior imitations as equal to our 
collars, we then expose the subterfuge to the judg- 
ment and justice of our customers. 
consider two points among many. 
bulge of our collars is allowed for by patented cutting 
of pattern cloth, WHOLE cloth, the imitation is only 
possible by leaving a wide hole in the cloth, hidden 
under the leather, which the logger-head soon pulls 
aloose and wears through. Secondly, Couch collars 
are stuffed with pure absorbent fibre; the imitation 
has fibre adulterated with machine cut straw which works through the cloth like needles, and galling sores result. 
Before you buy any other collar, write us for descriptive comparisons of the genuine and imitation cotton collars. 


COUCH BROS. MFG. CO., 


For instance, 
The logger-head 









‘ADULTERATED,, 
WITH STRAW 4 


Box 120, Atlanta, Ga. 





Sent to You for 


Free Trial freis*t 


take allthe risk. Write Today for 


Free Feed-Mill Book 








and is more likely to get worse than 


W. A. THIGPEN. 





BIG CUT 


Send your name for our Big Book and then own the World’s Standard 
Grinder of 40 years’ success, on our dig cut price to you, this season, drect 
from the factory. Noextracharge for 1910 improvements—Grinds fastest— 
Takes least power—Can be easily run by hand—Always ready—Saves price 
in short time—Grinds soft, wet or dry ear corn—shelled corn—all grains, 
separate or mixed—grinds coarse, medium or the finest table meal. 


11 Sizes—22 Styles—From Hand- 
power to 20-H.P.—to Gh 


Send 
You be the judge and jury. on your work, using the Quaker City on our FRE 
Trial. That’s all we ask. Make no deposit, either. And We Pay The Freight. 


ook, prices and guaranty. One of our mills 
will just meet your needs and fit your pocketbook. Specify Feed-Mill Catalogue. 


on Quaker City Feed 
Grinding Mills 


=== 










oose From 


No Money 


We 


A. J. STRAUB CO. 
38th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Markets. 


KALEIGH OOTTON. 





oe N. 0., Nov a “7h 
Good midd!ing ......-..-- 4% 
Strict Mi — peunwideedan apes geeas 19 44 
Middling uiegeetdeudeyu guns 
I IEEE cicnwecen vccussenensagnaes. 19 1G 6 





OM ARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charieston, 8.C., Nov 13. 1908 
D. S. C. BR. Sides, a mens 18 


D.S Bellies as . waee ke 18% 
D.S Butts ‘enw enes tebie ul 
Butteor— Creamery ....-- 34 
Hams - Choice ag to aise “and 

brand enti sueewate 17 
Lard--Pure—Tierces 14% 


Pear! meal _ 
Meal, common 

Hay- Timothy .... 
Gratn—Corn. white | 





2saz 





Feed—Cracked corn .per bushel - 
Corn chop. per 100 pounds __._. 
Wheat bran. per 100 pounds -... 
Corn bran. per 100 pounds -...- 
Middlings. per 100 pounds. -..... 


ae ee 


Bagging—2 pounds _....__-- 
"eet Spring wheat paten 


Straigh -. ee 
Choice . cebws dens thee euewecs 5b 





i) 

g 

e 

3 

5 

3 

5 

e 
ZEAe ee 
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PETERSBURG PRANUTS. 
Petersburg. Va.. Nov. 13, 1909. 


=} OR re 81,15 
Virginia, 
Machine picked, per pound, ..-.--.-. 2% to 2% 
Shelling stock, per pound,........... 2 





RIOHMOND TOBAOOO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., Nov. 13, 1909. 

We had only one sale of tobacco 
this week, which, however, was larg- 
er than most buyers and warehouse 
men had anticipated. Prices were 
very high indeed. Almost all the to- 
bacco that was offered was taken by 
the various trust branches. The 
proportion of primings which was ef- 
fered was very small, most of the 
stock consisting of air and sun-cured 
tobaccos of all colors. <A great deal 
of green tobacco also was offered. 
The weather has stayed dry and, 
therefore, no heavy sales may be ex- 
pected during next week. As there 
is no stock of old sun-cured tobacco, 
we remark that quotations now are 
for loose new tobacco. 








Bright 
Maden Fillers 
CN 6 nnivenuscacsnanas s 
ee 
iy ee lat 
or por ‘ 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New York, Nov. 13, 1909. 

The apple market remains firm. 
though supplies are large. Green- 
ings, $2.25@3.50; Ben Davis, $1.50 
@2.00; Northern Spy, $2.50@3.50. 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl., $3@4; 
Seckel, $4@7; Sheldon, $3 @5; Keif- 
fer, $1.75@2.75; Duchess, $2.50@ 
3.50. Quinces, $1.50@3. Grapes, 
20-ibh. baskets, Delawares, 40@60c.; 
Concords, 20@38c. Cranberries, $5 
@é6 per bbl., for Cape Cod; Jerseys, 
$5@5.60. 

Potatoes, in bulk, per 180 Itbs., 
$1.50@2; Long Island, $2.25@2.50. 
Sweets, Md. and Va., per bbl., 75c. @ 
$1.50. Onions, $1@1.37 per bag for 
yellow, and 75c.@§$1.37 for red. 
Beets, $1 per 100 bunches. Carrots, 
90c.@$1 per bag. Cucumbers, Fla., 
per basket, $1.25@1.75. Celery, 30 
@ 40c. per dozen large stalks. Cauli- 
flower per bbl., $1.50@2. Eggplant, 
Fla., per basket, $1.25@2. Lettace, 
Va. and N. C., per basket, 25@7b5c.; 
Fla., $1@2.25. Okra, Fla., $1.25@ 
1.50 per basket. Peppers, $1@1.25 











44 | Creamery held stock, 


per bbl., 60@90e. Parsnips, per 
bbl., 75¢.@$1.25. Peas, Va., large 
basket, $2@3. Romaine, per basket, 
$1.25@1.50. String beans, Va., per 
basket, 50c.@$1.50; S. C., Wax, per 
basket, $1.50@1.75. Spinach, per 
bbl., 75c.@$1. Hubbard squash, per 
bbl., 75c.@$1. Turnips, white, per 
bbl., 50 @75c. 
Butter is creeping up and up. 
Creamery specials, 31c.; extras, 30c.; 
30 @ 30 %e.; 
imitation creamery, 26@327c.; fac- 
tory, 24% @25c. 

Western eggs, extras, 37@38c.; 
firsts, 33@35c.; seconds, 26@28c.; 
refrigerator stock, 22 @25c. 





Lecturer Cates’ Appointments. 
Mr. H. M. Cates, State Lecturer for 
the Farmers’ Alliance of North Caro- 
lina, will address the farmers on the 
importance of a live farmers organi- 
zation in every community in North 
Carolina, at the following times and 
places in Nash County. 

Bunn’s Schoolhouse, November 16, 
7:3@ p. m.; Red Oak, November 17, 
1 o’clock, p. m.; Dukes, November 
18, 1 o’clock p. m.; Castalia, Novem- 
ber 19, at 7:30 p. m.; Pleasant Grove 
Church, November 20, 2:30 p. m. 
Everybody is iavited to attend the 
meetings, and ladies are especially 
invited. 





The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates the average 
yield of sweet potatoes this year at 
90.1 bushels per acre, against 92.3 
last year, and 87.5 in 1907. The 
yield of sorghum per acre is estimat- 
ed at 85.7 gallons, as compared with 
90.4 in 1908, and 90.8 in 1907. 





The sale of horses at Reidsville, N. 
C., which is advertised on page 10 to 
take place November 11th, will be 
held on November 20th. There is, 
therefore, still time to get one of 
these horses if you-need more work 
stock. 





We guarantee the reliability of all 
advertising we carry. 














Fossilized Sea Animals 








and Shell Fish---Ground 





A natural lime with strong fertilizing properties. Highly beneficial to all soils, 
Increases all grops. Sow broadcast before or after seeding wheat, oats, alfalfa, clover, 
cotton or peanuts and you wiil be amply repaid. 
100 tons $450.00, Net Cash, in bags f. o. b. New Bern, N. C. 


PORTER-BROWN CHEMICAL CO, Sole manuracturers. NEW BERN, N. C. 


1 ton $6.00, 10 tons $55.00, 20 tons $100.00, 














Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize No Carolina State Fair. 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mili on the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 

sift and the yey es and make 


good aa any other mill for coarser 
Write to-day for full information to 


W. C. MEADOWS MILI CO., 
Boz F. : Poor’s Knob, N. C 
Or to MTERMATIONAL HARVESTER C8.. Charlotte 


Ne C.. Atianta, Ga.. Richmond, Va. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





The Meadows Patent Portabie Corn Will 














THE LEXIN GTON 


Lexiegton Hotel Co. Felix Kengan, Prot., J. E.Yenaime, Sec-Treas. 
American Plan from $3.80 to $4.00 
European Plan $1.00 and Upwards 





Corner 12th and Main Streets, RICHMOND, VA. 





. * FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
’ GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


But the stock must bbe feliable—that'e vital. Our 
Pecan trees are the best section of the 
Fan belt, byas Ehacthan cceseful record. 
‘ecans have a fine future—nuts popular, bring 


the timber i y ws deman 
tat the time to start a gro O r ilo 
fruit-be wd de free illustrated ‘booklet on Southern 
deal’ pons Shy auy tree that tent 1 right. 
JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. 





Box A-28 Monticello, “lorida 




















per carrier for Florida. Pumpkins, 


There Are No Crop 
On Irrigated Land 


Enormous yields and splendid profits are assured 
when you own a farm, garden or orange grove in 


California 


in one of the rich valleys reached via the 


~ Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific 


Dustless, perfect track—electric block signals. 
For land literature and information, call on 
or address 


Failures 


E. L. Lomax, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Neb. 
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MATTERS CONCERNING TILE 
DRAINAGE. 





To Prevent Water Backing-up Into 
Tiles—How to Keep Sand Out of 
Drains. 


Messrs. Editors: I have received 
a number of letters the past week 
from readers who wish to tile bot- 
tom lands that are subject to over- 
flow of the back water from rivers. 
If this overflow water backs up in 
the strings of tile and if there is not 
fall enough or volume enough of 
water to clear the tile immediately 
after the floodwater recedes, the tile 
will become blocked, unless some 
provision is made to prevent this. I 
am asked what to do under these 
conditions as these bottoms need til- 
ing ‘‘the worst way.’’ I have had no 
actuai experience with trouble of this 
kind, but will offer the following 
plap which | »elieve will work: 

Use a box outiet for the ends of 
the drains, made of Lt .. ‘'-inch oak 
plank, and at the extreine Guter end 
of this box hang a door tuact vill 
be tight but still work free insiuc 
the end of the box. mMaxe unis dooi 
of 1-8-inch sheet wrought iron, an. 
hang it at the top by having the up 
per edge of the iron turned over sv 
as to form a .oop and tarougnh this 
loop and the sides of the box run a 
bolt, or No. 60 wire epike. Hang this 
door about a quarter of an inch trom 
the end of the box and on the side- 
of the box back of the door aai: 
some cleats to keep the door trom 
swinging in when the flood water 
strikes it. The door should he close 
to the end of the box so that no 
room be given for sand to bank up 
against the door inside the end of the 
box and so prevent its opening when 
the outside pressure of water is re- 
moved. 

Others have been troubled, when 
streams of running water have been 
tiled, by having sand wash in to the 
upper cud of the drains and thus fill 
them up. ‘nis can be prevented by 
litting a rock Light in the upper end 
ot the tile at the upper end of the 
line. ‘1snen dig a good sized hole, as 
large as an ou barrel at the end of 
the drain and fill this with broken 
reck. ‘The rock should go about two 
feet below the and of the drain and 
the same avove. This will act as 
a@ screen to ca.ch tne sediment that 
would otherwise flow directly inte 
the tile. We nave used this plan 
and it worked all mght. 

When there is much draining to 
do, much time and itabor may be sav- 
ed by plowing out the tops of the 
ditches with a targe two- or three- 
horse plow, setting stakes to drive 
to, so the ditches may be made per- 
fectly straight. By going twice in 
each ditch the plow may be made to 
cut about a foot deep. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





Preliminary Estimate of the Year’s 
Oorn Crop. 


The United States Department of] } 


Agriculture, making a preliminary 


estimate of the corn crop this year, 


predicts a yield of 2,767,316,000 
bushels, against 2,668,651,000 last 
year, or an average per acre of 25.4 
against 26.2 last year and 25.8 for 
the last ten years. 

For the States in our territory the 
figures are as follows: 
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“A SOUTHERNER “IN ROE | t 


AWARDED THE TROPHY OUP. 





European Travel Letters of Editor 
Poe Win Patterson Oap as the 
Most Notable Literary Production 
of the Year by Any North Carolina 
Writer. 


Readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er in all our territory will be inter- 
ested in the recognition given week 
before last to the book of European 
travel letters by the Editor-in-Chief. 
The following statement is from the 
Fayetteville Index: 


“A Chatham County farmer boy, 
Clarence H. Poe, was the man who on 
last Thursday at the annual meeting 
of the North Carolina Literary and 
Historical Association in Raleigh was 
awarded the Patterson Cup for hav- 
ing written the production of ‘great- 
est excellence and highest literary 
skill and genius of the year.’ “Stand- 
ing up before an audience compos- 
ed of North Carolina’s. historians, 
poets, college professors and leading 
journalists, he had conferred upon 


him the highest honors of the 
chief literary authority in the 
State. The silver trophy was pre- 


sented by Hon. James Bryce, British 
Ambassador to the United States 
and one of England’s most eminent 
statesmen. He spoke of his own 
knowledge of Mr. Poe and declared 
that no one brings to the association 
‘a finer literary sense and zeal.’ The 
production that won for Mr. Poe the 











STEEL LINED 
SHOT SHELLS 


Sar nearly 40 years UMC shells 
have led in quality. The Steel 
Lining in UMC Arrow and Nitro Club 
smokeless powder shells is the latest 
step forward. It keeps out the moisture, 
protects the gun as well as shooter and 
makes the shell shoot better in every 
way. 

UMC are the only Steel Lined shells 
made in America. They cost no more 
than the unlined. 


Made for Remington and all other 
Shotgans. 



















The UNION META) CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY, - - B port, Conn. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 





trophy was his book entitled ‘A 
Southerner in Burope,’ the second 
edition of which is now being rapidly 
sold. The cup is known as the ‘Wil- 
liam Houston Patterson Memorial 
Cup,’ and was offered by Mrs. Lind- 
say Patterson, of Winston-Salem, to 
be awarded at each meeting of the 
Assoelation for ten suceessive years, 
beginning with October, 1905. In 
years past it has been won by such 
men as Capt. 8. A. Ashe, historian; 
Dr. Edwin Mims, professer in Trinity 





College; Dr. Kemp P. Battle, ex- 


President of the State University, and 
the late John Charles McNeill, poet 
and journalist. 

“The judges of award were: Presi- 
dent of the Literary and Historical 
Association of North Carolina, the 
occupants of the Chairs of Hnglish 
Literature at the University of North 
Carelina, at Davidson College, at 
Wake Forest College, and at the 
State College of A. and M. at Raleigh, 
and of the Chairs of History at the 
University of North Carolina and at 
Trinity College.” 











Write for our free Pamphlet 
HOW to Drain 8 and W 


age by t wal 


ing out; lessens 
enables the roots to go dee 


ment. 1We make a SUPBRIOR grad 
the pamphiet and let us quote prices. 





CIFARM DRAIN TILE (_) 





m Drainage. 
Use. of drain tile increases value of land and crops at least 
2 to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PREVENTS damage by excessive rains: prevents dam- 
stagriant water and sourtng of soil, and prevents soil from becoming baked and 

cloddy. Jt enables ++ farmer to work soll eariter in the spring: lessens risk of © 
of surface washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soll warmer, and 
per. Consequently it isa help in dry weather as well as in 
wet weather. Tit is good for all kinds of lands and all kinds of seasons, 
© of draim tile ata reasonable price. WRITE tor 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
POMONA, WN. C. 
Mancfecturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing. Flue Pipe. Etc 





Gives all necessary information. Tells 


‘treez- 


It is no experi 











GALLOWAY 


Ss Here is the secret and reason: 
enormous modern ory, equipped with automatic machinery. 


material in enormous quantities). 


obbers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for s; 
An engine that is made so g 


similar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and 
be the judge. Sell your poorest horse and buy e 


S-H.-P, itil $119.50 


gasoline 


SAVES YOU 
$50 to $300 - 


AVE from $50 to $300 by buying your gasotine engine of 2 to 22-horse-power from 

areal engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. 
as I make on the class of engine 1 sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline E: ngine 
1 turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 


tor less money than some ene factories can make them at actual shop cest. 
All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 
Anybody can afford and might just as wel) have a high grade engine when he 
an get in ona wholesale deal of this kind. I'm doin: ae that never was ~ 
one before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers a: 


spot 
ood in the factory that I will send 
it out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any Satin" Ay 
users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine ee of 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., 
675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 























No suoh offer 


I sell them direct to you 


enn! eae 


Get Fm 
Biggest and Best 
FREE °432u" BOOK 


Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in fous 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 
showing how I make them and how yeu can make more money with a 


engine on the farm. Write me— 





wire fence machines. 








A Dixie Pea Huller 








STEEL. GATES—FACTORY PRICES 


Write NOW for special prices on CARTER’S everlasting steel farm and 
yard gates. Solidest, reluforced frames and hard spring steel wire filling. 
Chicken and heg tight; self-locking. Get peal _— on gates and woven 
es, coiled wire and barbed w 

WIRE FENCE MACHINE Co., B Box 17-4 Mt. Sterling, hie. 





GET THE aint PEA HULLER 


t costs less than any other 
ae gives better satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets out of order. The Auto- 
matic Fan insures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fiy 
wheel makes it the i 
pcr gy emer gr mg ever pat- 
ented. Send for prices and 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we havea s ally attrac- 
tive offer to you. 


CHATIANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO.. Depiy, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 








TER? ACING FARM, DUBLS ITS VALUE. 
$10 WRIGHT FARM LEVEL aiso best for 
Dichivg, Grading, Irrigating, Bilding, 
Muney in rumning lines for others, 
Write now for special agency offer. 
Frank Wright, Mfg.. Cave Spring, Ga, 
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you what really wond 


tose $76.00. 


er Meray Back. 
A reputation of five years’ honest deali 


This Big Money |yo0 cece 
Book!ga@f” 


Saving Bock Today—Postage Paid | 


We jon’t want to promise to buy, fust let us mail you the Big Book Free 
sadertoly tow prices we are anatine © on strictly high 
one hundred and fifty styles of Vehicles and Harness to select from; 
order, how to care for your Vehicles and much valuable information. Tt shows genuine hig mee a 
pee For Pages fox nee $85.00 Buggies for $55.00; Fee Runabouts 00 Surrey 





aoe 
red how 
for $50.00; $100. 


We can save you $20.00 to $50.00 on many 
We Offer Harness at Cost. Lowest Frolant Rates, Satisfaction 
Direct Quick Shipment From Two Factories. 


Me. 





yoarantee Wey protects you from any 


POLNEM FACKE RUCCY CM Stating 6. 











TOTAL PRO- 

YIELD PER ACRE DUCTION. 

STATES. 
1809 | 1908 |'°°¥F) y909 | 19083 
Vv. 

BUS. | BUS, | BUS. |1000 BU/1000 BU 
Tennessee --| 22-0 | 24-8 | 22-8 | 75,174 | 83,080 
Arkansas-..| 18-0 | 20.2 | 18-9 | 52,002:| 64,035 
Louistana --| 23.0 | 19.8 | 17-0 | 51,198 | 33,898 
Mississippi -| 14-5 | 17-3 | 15-4 | 41,499 | 45,845 
Alabama ---| 13-5 | 14-7 | 13-3 43,646 44, 835 
Georgia-----| 13-9 | 12.5 | 11-1 | 62,161 | 53,750 
S. Carolina-| 16-7 | 14.1 | 10.8 | 37,041 _7 29,229 
N. Carolina-| 16-8 | 18.0 | 14.4 | 48,6863] 50, 166 
Virginia ----| 23-2 | 26.0 | 22.4 | 47,3281) 50,060 
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HOW TO MAKE HENS LAY IN 
WINTER. 


The Great Thing is to Keep the 
Hens Busy and Happy by Making 
Them Work tor Their Feed. 


Messrs. Editors: l believe that 
twenty-five to fifty per cent more 
eggs might be gathered on every 
farm and in every poultry yard in 
the village or city,—but especially 
on the tarm, if a natural and hen- 
loving systen: of feeding should be 
adopted. By this 1 mean the utiliz- 
ing of tke natural instincts of the 
hen. Her natural bent is to keep 
busy, and the more we keep her 
busy in searching for her food, the 
more do we put her in a natural lay- 
ing condition. 

To illustrate the point, I will tell 
the story of a farmer who became a 
successful poultryman before he 
knew he was in the business. It 
happened in this way: 

He had a bunch of Leghorn hens 
running about his place during the 
spring and summer, and the women 
folks had raised quite a number of 
pullets. Down at the barn he had 
a sort of a side loft, in which he had 
stored a lot of oats in the bundle. 
The hens, and the pullets, as they 
matured, and as the season grew 
colder and the outside forage was 
cut off, took to working in the oats 
up in the loft, for their daily bread. 
They had kept this going for some 
time before our friend noticed it. 
But he had noticed collections of 
eggs in the nests in the various 
troughs at the stable, and was won- 
dering what had stirred the hens 
up to laying so. 

He was a sensible and practical 
man, and, putting this and that to- 
gether after watching the Leghorns 
working up in the oat loft, and see- 
ing them about the nests, singing, 
laying and cackling, he soon came 
to a conclusion. “The eggs are 
worth more than the oats,” he said 


to his wife. ‘‘I’ll keep them at it if 
I can.” 
And he did. He had a stack of 


oats outside the barn lot in the 
corner of the field, and so he just 
fed that loft with fresh oats along 
as they were worked down, and he 


FGGS $1.50 For Sitting of 15 EGGS 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, 

White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 

Houdans, Block Minorcas, Ltght 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. Hazes 

Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 a 13. 

Send for folder, it's free. 


NEVIN POULTRY iin 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff Orpington Cockerels 


FOR SALE. Direct from Cook stock. Write 
for prices. CLAUDE F. DEAL, 
Landis, N.C. 




















ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00; trios $6.00. Hens $1.50. 

8. P. LOCKHART, - - Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders. 


I Want to Sell Barred P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 

Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Hens; and 4 pairs of genuine Mallard Ducks. 
prices. bts é&. you want? Write 











me. ER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
HODE ISLAND REDS Hens and Tales 
sale at $1.50 to 
S onan Best pure 
bred stock—red to the ends of feathers. 
MRS. C. A. RICE, 


Cc. 
Route 11, Elberton, Ga. 


BARGAIN FOR POULTRY RAISERS. 


One Model Incubator—250 ege—practically 
new, $18.00; 38 Universal Hovers, best brooder 
on market, in use only short while, $4.50 each: 
1 good Bone Mill and lot of Galvanized Drink 
Fountains cheap. Address 


NEWBURY & TAYLOR, 
MAGNOLIA, N. C. 








kept those hens busy all the winter. 

It was in February—nearly March 
—when he told me about it, and he 
declared that those hens and pullets 
had been the greatest source of 
profit during the winter, that he had. 

“Why,” said he, ‘they fed the 
cows, fed us and paid for the oats 
with their eggs.”’ 


Now, this is no fancy sketch, 
neither does it necessarily take a 
bunch of Leghorns to lay at a good 
profit in winter. Under such condi- 
tions any good, healthy lot of hens 
or pullets will do it. The farm flock 
will do it. Your flock and mine will, 
and their feed need not necessarily 
be oats either. But the situation, 
and the incentive to scratch for the 
grain, and be happy contented con- 
dition of the hen must be developed 
under such conditions. 


Hens so situated are almost, if 
not entirely unconcerned about the 
weather outside. They are interest- 
ed, busy and contented inside. 

The idea is to give the hens some 
consideration and care. Not ex- 
pensively so but conveniently and 
cheaply. There is scarcely a farm 
where this paper goes but which af- 
fords such a situation, or where one 
could be developed cheaply. An old 
stable and stable loft—a shed with a 
loft putin, and the sides boarded up, 
converted into a fed room and 
scratch pen. 

It pays to do it, for it means 
healthy fowls, and it means eggs and 
profit in winter when eggs are 
valuable. H. B. GEER. 

Davidson Co., Tenn. 





How to Market Eggs to Best Ad- 
vantage. 


A large part of the profit in poul- 
try keeping depends on the market- 
ing of the products. The poultry- 
man must be a good salesman as 
well as a good raiser of poultry. He 
must be a hustler and always on the 
lookout for better prices. He should 
produce a high grade product that 
some one wants, and that most peo- 
ple will not take the trouble to sup- 
ply. The man who makes the larg- 
est profit is the one who receives 
from three to ten cents above the 
market price, simply because a high 
grade product put up in attractive 
packages is furnished, with a guar- 
antee on each package. 


The eggs should be graded accord- 
ing to size and color; a dozen small 
eggs appear more attractive than a 
mixture of large and small eggs in 
the same package. Never mix dif- 
ferent colored eggs. If eggs are re- 
ceived from outside sources, they 
should be carefully candled to in- 
sure freshness. Have all eggs spot- 
lessly clean; dirty eggs may be fresh 
but they deceive their appearances. 

Here is a good guarantee, used by 
a successful Maryland poultryman: 


MT. PLEASANT FARM. 


Havre de Grace, Maryland. 

If the seal on this package is 
unbroken, I guarantee the eggs 
contained therein to have been 
laid on the date stamped on the 
seal. The eggs are warranted 
sterile, and to be the product 
of hens in perfect health, kept 
under the most sanitary condi- 
tions and fed only sound, whole- 
some feed. Inspection of the 
farm is cordially invited, and 
trains will be met by appoint- 
ment. C. E. BRYAN, 

Proprietor. 
—Bulletin of Maryland Experi- 
ment Station. 
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build with concrete. 


illustrations. 


This Cement Book Will SurpriseYou] 
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It tells you how to make and use Concrete 
in over a hundred different ways 


We mail it FREE 


You will be surprised to learn of the number of things you can 
Our book will tell you how. to use this 
economical, sanitary and everlasting building material. 
book is called ‘‘Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm,” 
and consists of 168 pages, with more than 150 practical 


Send for it now, you need it. 









The 





ATLAS orraccoaEMENT 





Panama Canal. 
outsells every other brand. 


and the same for everybody. 


dealer for ATLAS. 


Dept. 117. 


The basis of concrete is cement and the best cement manu- 
factured is ATLAS. There are many brands of cement on the 
market but none just as good as ATLAS. 
cement bought by the United States Government for the 
It is the brand, which because of its quality, 
ATLAS is always uniform; there 
is only one quality manufactured, the best that can be made 


Write for the Book today and when you build ask your 
If he cannot supply you write to 


The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. 
30 Broad Street 


Daily output over 50,000 barrels —the largest in the world 


It is the brand of 


NEW YORK 

















On Rainy Days 
A Fish Brand Slicker 
will keep you dry 


And give you full value in 
comfort and long wear 


$3.00 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
Seld by first-class Retailers the country 
over. Send for our Free pl 
A. J. TOWER CO. ~QWER 
Boston, U U.S.A. 


TOWER CANADIAN CO., Led. eel 


TORONTO, CANADA 
602 














CHARLOTTE TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 


CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


Weare unable to supply the demand for 
com, t Operators. We have the best equip- 
ped school in the Carolinas, under expert 
management. Tuition reasonable, Board 
Chap. We teach a Home Study Course. 
All graduates are furnished positions. Write 
fo1 particulars. 


Industrial Christian College 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 
Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
perday. Artesian water. 





JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 





Karon, N. O. 








ROOFINGS 


“ ACME” 
Double Pee ane = 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 











| “ELECTROID ” | 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth finish) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90;3 ply at $2.25 
per square, 


| “ UNIVERSAL” | 


Gravel Surface 
(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.60 
per square, 


© above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to- td Asphalt Roofing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 
The prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
oll, to properly lay the same. 


We Propay Freight to your Railroad Station 
Wesel cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 
enmples and Catalog “F” mailed free for the 
ing. 











Carolina Portland Cement Company 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our Prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, &c, &o 
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MUSHROOM CULTURE. 


Another Over-Exploited Business. 


The mushroom promoters have evi- 
dently been at work again. These 
men send out attractive circulars tell- 
ing people what great profits can be 
made in mushroom culture. Their 
only object is to sell mushroom spawn 
at extravagant prices. A North Caro- 
lina correspondent asks me to tell 
him all about mushroom culture, for 
he says that they sell in New York 
for $1.50 per pound, and famcy ones 
for $1.65. I must confess that I have 
never known them to retail for any 
such prices. In times of scarcity they 
sometimes bring as high as $1 per 
pound, but more generally can be 
bought at retail in the markets for 
25 cents. 

J can grow and have grown mush- 
rooms in abundance, and can tell any 
one how it is done, but I never knew 
a man to take the best directions and 
succeed the first effort. He will be 
certain to omit some detail that looks 
trifling to him but means failure, and 
after spending time and labor and 
expense, he will drop on the method 
and succeed. Most writers advise the 
use of fresh horse manure only, but 
I have always made a mixture of 
chopped up sods from an old pas- 
ture with horse manure, and piled it 
to start to heat. Then I pack the 
compost down in a cellar or similar 
place, ramming it down tight two 
feet deep. Then I place a thermom- 
eter in the bed and watch the heat 
rise and begin to fall, and when it 
has fallen to 85 degrees, I break up 
the spawn and stick pieces a few 
inches apart all over the bed. Then 
watch till the spawn begins to run 
like spider web through the compost. 
Then I place a layer of an inch or 
more of garden soil over the bed and 
cover it with gunny sacks to keep the 
surface from drying and needing wa- 
ter. If water is needed, I sprinkle it 
warm. In a few weeks the mush- 
rooms will be popping up, and will 
last for a good while if they are tak- 
en out clean and no broken stems 
left to decay. I have often grown 
them on the eompost in the open 
ground in the early fall. But after 
frost they must be inside where no 
cold can reach them. 

Now, if any one tries to follow 
these directions and gets a crop at 
the first effort, I shall be surprised. 
Some will cover the bed too soon and 
some too late. It is all right to have 
them for home use, and the spawn 
can be had from seedsmen for 8 to 10 
eents per pound, while the men who 
are trying to get people to grow 
mushrooms for market will ask you 
three to five times as much for the 
spawn, for that is where they hope to 
get their money. Skilled growers near 
a large market can make money in 
growing mushrooms, but even they 
do not get the fancy prices often, and 
their work only pays a fair business 
profit like other garden work. For 
commercial growing, it is essential 
that there be plenty of fresh horse 
manure available at all times, and 
this is seldom the case in the country 
away from the large cities. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





The Albany Nut Growers’ Conven- 
tion. 


The eighth annual convention of 
the National Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion, lately held at Albany, Ga., was 
one of the largest and most success- 
ful in the history of the organiza- 
tion. The membership roll has in- 
creased full thirty per cent. 

Reports and data gathered, show 
a rapid increase in the planting of 


commercial orchards, and much pub- 
lic interest in the industry. 

One entire day was devoted to vis- 
iting the large orchards and aur- 
suries in the vicinity of Albany; a 
special train having been furnished 
for the occasion. 

Reports from most of the pecan 
sections promise a fair crop this sea- 
son, while the demand for nuts, es- 
pecially the fine varieties, is far be- 
yond the present supply. 

The convention goes to Monticello 
next year. 

Officers elected are as follows: 

President J. B. Wight, Cairo, 
Ga.;First Vice President, J. B. Cur- 
tis, Orange Heights, Fla.;Second Vice 
President, H. C. White, DeWitt, Ga.; 
Secretary, J. F. Wilson, Poulan, Ga.; 
Treasurer, M. B. McNeely, Little 
Rock, Ark. 





Transplanting Cedar Trees. 


I want to plant some cedar 
trees and would like to know 
what would be the best time to 
plant them, and would any kind 
of manure be necessary? Will 
they need any cutting back or 
pruning? B. H. J. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

You can transplant cedar trees 
from the woods successfully, if you 
take those about a foot high, just as 
they are starting to grow im the 
spring, taking up soil with them, 
and wrapping the roots in gunny 
sacks to hold the soil together. 

But if you have apple trees any- 
where near, you had better let cedar 
trees alone, for they will transfer 
fungus to the apple trees from the 
so-called cedar apples, and will cause 
rust on the apple leaves and ruin 
the trees. Cedar trees and apples 
will not thrive together. 








Beautify Your Home 


Plant an Amoos River Privit Hedge 
Prettier than a fence. Always green 
and will last a lifetime. 

Nice plants at $3.00 per hundred. Send 

me your orders at once. 

THE BLANTON NURSERY, 


R. No. 2, Shelby, N. C. 


CABBAGE PLANTS! 


Large, stocky plants of the very earliest 
varieties, now ready and guaranteed to 
please. For best results set in Nov. before 
cold, wet, freezing weather sets in. Price— 
single 1,000, $1.25; 2.000 to 5,000, $1.00 per 1,000 
Special prices on large lots. Full directions 
for growing early cabbage with every order if 
desired. W. L. KIVETT, 

High Point, N.C. 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or on’a com- 
mercial scale, our sree gue will assist 


you. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fla. 


PECAN 


TREES. amas py 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA 


RXOND XO 1d) Dn 


tree. mele, more effective and cheaper than 
Lime Sulphur. mn 
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Bend for Beonlet, -Orehard Insurance.” 


3B. 6 PRATT CO.. 58 CHURCH ST. WEW YORK CITY 





When writing advertisers, please 





mentien this paper. 


If you want soundness, flavor 
and weight in your . 


Turnips and Rutabagas 


see that your commercial fertilizer contains the right 
amount of Potash and get them. Root crops re- 
quire it to get best results, and we can prove that 


Potash Pays 


Your commercial fertilizer demands at least 8 per cent 
of Potash for these crops. Every 2 lbs. of Potash added 
to each 100 Ibs. of fertilizer increases the Potash total 1 
per cent. 

Send for Literature about soil, crops, manures and fertil- 
izers—compiled by experts. Mailed on request—Free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Atlanta, Ga., 1224 Candler, Bldg. 
Chicago, Monadnock Block New Y srk, 93 Nassau St. 
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NALYSIS of all plants 


show that more or less E> 
lime is taken from the soil, and @ 







unless replaced the plant 
suffers for that element of 

plant food. Lime loosens up heavy 
clay soils, and binds together loose 
J sandy soils, enabling the plant to 
_ more food. It — soils 
“7 tor luguminous crops, especially cotton 
lands. Be sure on buy ea bes 


Lee’s acim, Lime 


Dissolves vegetation quicker than Rock Lime. 
Contains potash and other ingredients essential to plant 
growth. Frees dormant phosphoric acid and potash 
in soil, required per acre than plain lime. 
Increased yields of Cotton, Corn and Peanuts secured 
by its use. Write for booklet and name of nearest 

er. 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Dept. B. 
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Yellow Swan Peach Trees 
Produce Results. 


In the spring of 1907 an orchardist in Moore 
County, N. C, planted 5,000 June Buds of Yel- 
low Swan, which ripens with Alexander and 
Greensboro, and last season he gathered and 
shipped 1,063 3 pk carriers of fine peaches, 
which brought net $1.97 per crate, or $2, 103.96. 


Four Times Their Cost 


Returned in Three Years. 


The grower paid 10c. each for these little trees, and you 
can readily see that they brought four times their cost 
im salable fruit tne third season. Now they are just com- 
ing into their prime, and there is no teiling wnat will be 
realized from them later. 

WHY do you not get a few thousand? You can have 
the same results. a 


For prices, write 
J. VAN LINDLEY 
NURSERY CO., 
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tobacco at 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


improvements, 
$30 per acre. 


farms. 





LUE TOBACCO FARMS 


There is a fine market for bright 


and first class bright tobacco 
farms in the counties around 
this city can be bought, with 
at from $10 to 
Write for our free 
REAL ESTATE HERALD 
with full information and de- 
scriptions of desirable tobacco 


PYLE & CO., Inc., 
PETERSBURG, VA. 
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115 Cents a Rod | 





For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
26- -inch ; 22 1-26 
































KITSELMAN BROS. 
Bex MUNCIE, IND. 






the nearest house listed below. 











Rural Telephones 


For Every Community 


There is not a community in the 
United States, no matter how far 
from town it may be, which cannot 
system 


have a rural telephone 
equipped with the famous 


Weslora-Ekecitic 


Rural Telephones 


All that you need to do is to cut out this advertisement, wiite your name and address across it and mail it to 
Upon receipt of your address we will send you free an illustrated book No, +78 that 
explains how you and your neighbors can get all the material and build your own lines in a very few days 


Over one hundred thousand farmers have put Western Electric Rural Telephones 


—_——— 





































in their homes this year. 


The cost is insignificant, the benefits enormous. 





















































Dept. 89, 





Horses, Cattle. 160 styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 
Spring rust proof wires. Willdefy ¥ 
stock, wind and weather. Freesample BM 

& cat’g: 15 to35e perrod. We pay freight 
% The Brown Fence & Wire Co." J 
Cleveland, O! 





New York, 


Boston, 














MOontTREAL, WINNIPEG ANDVANCOUVER 
Northern Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Write Us To-day. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Chicago, 1 
\ ree Indianapolis, Minneapolis. Nearest House 


Cincinnati, 


Write Our 


ANTWERP Lonpon 
Bell Telephone WesternElectric Telephon 
Manufacturing Co. Company 





Saint Louis, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, Salt Lake 
Omaha. , 
Beru RIS 
Apparat Fabrik, Société de Matériel _ 
E. Zweitusch & Co. 






City. 
IN Pa 


Telephonique 















FENCE traces" 
qgancuneemeet 


37 het 

Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. Catalogue Free 
72 Winenester, (ndlane 


THEY ARE SIMPLE, STRONG, 








GRIND EAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, WHEAT, OATS. BARLEY AND RYE 
INTO MEAL, FLOUR, OR FEED. 


EFFICIENT AND 


OF UNEQUALED QUALITY AND CAPACITY 
SUITABLE FOR ENGINES OF ALL SIZES. SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., Box 101, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








Echo Around the World. 


The Hum of the ‘WATERLOO BOY” ENGINES 



































Get our prices and free trial offer. 








Waterloo Gasoline Engine Company, 


Not an experiment, but a proven success. 
Write 
today. Best and cheapest engine on earth. 


- Greensboro, N.C. 


stable and lot manure, compost, etc. 














Redvce Your Guano Bill. Use a Lindsey Compost 
Drill and get the greater returns irom your 


Fully 
guaranteed. A postal will get our catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SONS, Box 22, Crystal Springs, Ga. 





No. 760 
P..ce, $8.60 











turn grain an 


Oyster, and other shells. 





“ENTERPRISE” 


BONE, SHELL AND CORN MILL 


Just the mill for farmers, poultrymen and all who keep poultry. 

Cracked grain, ground bone and shell is the proper food to feed to 

increase the egg production, and with one of these mills you can 
a waste materials into food for your poultry. 

The “ENTERPRISE” Mill is thoroughly reliable. 

durable and doesn’t get out of order. 

on the machine you buy. Mill shownin cut weighs 601bs. Grinds DRY bones, 


Illustrated catalogue free. Our famous recipe book, the 
“ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER,’’ sent anywhere for 4c in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Dept. 44 PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Runs easily, is strong, 
Look tor the name “ENTERPRISE" 


Capacity 114 bushels of corn per hour. 
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Single Saw Side Edger 


, Built of fron and 
Steel, right or left hand. 


Except for the carriage, this Edger is built entirely of 

: The iron table over saw mandrel is fitted with 

8 special adjustable guide so that the machine can be used either 

ip Saw for ripping pickets, etc., as wellas 

° for an Edger. Remarkably simple in construction and operation, an 
teed rite for circular No, 12, 


WORKS, Box 104, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“HUSTLER” 
SWING SAWS 


Saves belts, power and labor. 
Swings from independent shaft 
and is adjustable in every direc- 
tion. Tightens belt automatic- 
ally as saw swings into cut. 
Made of fron and steel in six 
sizes. Guaranteed to do satis- 
da | factory work. Write at once 
| for descriptive circular No. 61. 
















Buy direct from the biggest 
spreader factory in the world. 
—My price has made it—No such 
price as I make on this high 
grade spreader has ever been 
made before in manure 
spreader history. I save you 

. Here’s the sécret and reason: 
I make you a price on one based 
on a 25,000 quantity and pay the 
freight right to your station. You 
only pay for actual material, labor and 
one small profit, based on this enor- 
mous quantity ona 
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i] Lowers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 


Ti mos anny 


UT 


S.Schofield’s Sons Co.™ac". 





Engines 


i EMOTE MTR CGT ta HT 
Modern and up-to-date in every pare 

ticular. From 12 to 150 horse power. e 
« We ‘also’ make Boilers; Tanks and’ 


Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
Saw eand Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
We solicit your ‘correspondence,’ 
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their O. K. on it, The ed | 
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with low ertoue direst trom eer factory." 1 


all kinds of manure better than any I ever saw. 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY,;6 





me 





GALLOWAY 


it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment How’s that for a proposition? If I did not 
have best spreader I would not dare make such an offer. 20,000 f 
all tried it 30 days free just like I ask you to try it—30 DAYS FREE. 
send me your new proposition and Big Spreader BOOK FREE 
also make a now complete steel gear Spreader—70-bu size. 
H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Iowa. **Works fins. Spreads . F. Stice, Oswego, Kans. ‘‘Often 


sp 
So simple, nothing to out of repair as compared with the 
other spreaders.’ - 


79 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 


This Ad Saves Deal- 
er, Jobber, Catalog 
House Profits. € 


















6 Sizes 
Get my’bran new proposition 
with proof—lowest price ever 
made on a first class spreader, 
with my agreementto pay you 
back your money after you try 


armers have stamped 


it with my 
small buggy team. Does goodwork. Have always used 
before. Galloway much the best. If going to 


buy a dozen more they would all be Galloways."* 















Lumber fs high. A car load or two pays 
for an American Mill. Supply your needs 
eighbors’. No experience neeled. 














INCORPORATED 
One of the best 
GRADUATES 








COLLEGE, Raleig: 
hand, Penmanship, etc., by 
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* A School With a 


— Reputation For 


or: ill 


equipped schools in the South. THE LARGEST. The strongest faculty. MORE 


IN POSITIONS than all other schools in the State. BOOKKEEPING, SHORT- 
Boaieds LEGRAPHY and ENGLISH. Write for matgrome Cotaloene, Address 
‘e teach Bookkeeping, 


. C.. or , 
Send tor Home Study Circalar. 





=Doing.High Grade 
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KING’S 
, Short- 


et Set Works and Quick Receder 
means most work 
with Jeast power. 
Free Catalogue 
lists all kinds of 
wood working ma- 
chinery. Ask for it. 
American Saw Mil 
Machinery Co. 
202 Hope St. 
Hackettstown, N.d, 
1592 Terminal 
Buildings 
New Yous 









Stickney GasolineEngines 


ARE THE BEST 


Why? Because of the outside igniter, 
modern open cooling system, straight- 
line valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 
ernor. Thousands in successful op- 
eration because of our years 
of experience in building the best. 

Seven sizes: 144 to 16 H.P. 

Send for our Free Catalog and 
our Catechism telling fifty-seven 
reasons why Stickney En- 

7 gines are the Best. 

- Agents everywhere sell them. 


Charles A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST. PAUL. MINN 





















We guarantee the reliability of all 





advertising we carry. 



















